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SLAVERY BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Last August I visited a retired agricultural 
district of Virginia, wishing to see my friend 
and to look at Slavery with my own eyes. 
I sailed from New York in the good steam- 
ship Roanoke for Richmond. On the upper 
part of the covering of the paddle-wheels I 
noticed the figure of a strong-built man with 
his foot upon the neck of a prostrate figure 
of amassy man, with these words under 
them, “Sic semper tyrannis”—thus let it 
always be to tyrants. If the prostrate figure 
were white and the other black, no such shi 

would land at a port in Virginia. We had 
a delightful sail, and I found the best of com- 


pany on board. 
We reached Norfolk next day in the after- 


noon. I had never seen a slave; and as soon’ 


as the ship was secured I landed and took a 
stroll through the town. The slaves ap- 
paseaes #9 yas fo be dressed nearly as well as 
abourers in a free country, but not so 
cleanly. From what I had heard of slaves. 
I supposed they would bow and crouch to 
me when I ed them, and be exceedingly 
bland and p morte Pec in their manners ; but 
in place of this they were not so much so as 
free people. When I met them they did not 
even seem to notice me, and when I spoke 
to them they answered in the fewest possible 
words. I was much struck with the sad and 
sorrowful expression of their countenances. 
They generally looked as white men do when 
they are helpless and without hope. This 
accounts for the plaintive air of the negro 
— Sad is the song of the oppressed 
eart 





It was dark when we left Norfolk, and so 
I could see nothing of the slaves along the 
banks of the James River until the morning. 
We reached Richmond about noontime. The 
country along the banks of the river, as far 
as I saw it, sere far inferior to that 
along the Hudson. The residences of the 
planters along the James River are not equal 
to those of the farmers and New York re- 
tired merchants on the North River; and 
the negro huts around the planters’ houses 
are not at all like the beautiful, thriving, and 
healthy villages on the Hudson. As far as 
I could judge from the ship, the negro huts 
were low, and la oon for only one 
room, without windows, and generally with- 
out chimneys. In one end of the hut, and 
up near the roof, there is a sliding board, 
which, when pushed to one side, admits the 
light and air when the door is closed. 

After I reached my friend’s plantation I 
entered some of these huts. As a general 
thing they have little or no furniture. No 
chairs, no beds, nor any thing almost which 
usually adorns the home of the poorest free 
workman. So faras I could see into the huts 
along the railroad between Richmond and 
Charlottesville, they were in the same condi- 
tion. Is it wonderful that they run away 
from such comfortless homes? 

As a general thing, the slaves in that sec- 
tion of the country are not driven very hard, 
and yet in almost every tract of five or six 
miles you would hear of some severe master. 
A slaveholder in Charlottesville told me of a 
master who held a plantation next to his. 
This man began his slaveholding life by 
hiring himself as an overseer. After laying 
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up a little money he rented a plantation, and 
hired slaves to work it. He gave these slaves 
plenty of good food to eat, but drove them 
with the whip at their work. “ Did he not,” 
asked I, “unfit them for their work by his 
whippings’” “ They were never,” answered 
he, “excused from labour on that account. 
Besides,” continued the slaveholder, “he 
knew how to whip them so as to give them 
the most pain with the least lasting injury. 
He used to lay them on their faces and whip 
them with switches from the heels up to their 
neck, but.so skilfully as not to lame them and 
make them unable to work. By the severe 
treatment of his slaves, and good manage- 
ment of his plantation, he made the 
bour of each hand worth 500 or 600 dol- 
lars a-year to him, and soon became a rich 
man 


I was told in other quarters of severities 
similar to this; but, as a general thing, the 
slaveholders in the region I visited were too 
lazy to drive very hard, and yet the slaves 
seemed to me to work more constantly than 
ym labourers do. The treatment of the 

es is in the following way, as 
far as any it: ‘About the et of 
day they are called up to their work and 
sent immediately to the field: in hoeing time, 
for instance, with their hoes. These hoes 
are heavy things: one of them would 
weigh nearly as much as two or three of 
those used by labourers in the North. They 
work with these t thi men, women, 
and half-grown boys and girls—until dark, 
without any time for rest. When I observed 
that they loosed their horses from the plough 
for two or three hours during the warmest 
part of the day, I asked whether it would 
not be well to let the slaves rest also? They 
told me that the work of the horses was 
harder for them than the work of the slaves 
was for them; and besides, that the slaves 
would take it easier when they felt tired, but 
the horses were driven, and could not. 

For breakfast the slaves got bacon, corn- 
bread, and some kind of milk; the same, 
with the addition of some vegetables, for 
y ween and rn Bony Boones for supper. 

r supper, when t me sl they 
lie down on the floor of their porn and 
some of them sleep all night in the field, if 
they feel too tired or lazy to come home. 
They told me, that if a woman has a child 
they sometimes give her a bed; but beds for 
the common hands are things not thought of. 
The slaves on the plantations were not so 
well dressed nor as clean as those in Nor- 
folk and Richmond. It seemed to me that 
the plantation slaves never got a change of 
linen next their skins, and that their clothes 
were of the coarsest and most common kind. 
The slaveholders have reduced them to the 
state of brutes in all things as nearly as pos- 
sible, without impairing their usefulness as 





labourers, or as articles of sale. This is the 
common state of the slave in the district of 
irginia which I visited. 

ere aman to reduce me to such a con- 
dition, there is nothing worse which he could 
do to me without taking my life. Yet the 
men who do such things are received into 
the churches as members, and even as in- 
structors and officers in the churches. It is 
true, that in all the other relations of life 
the slaveholders may be, and the most of 
them are, good men. But the Thugs of In- 
os were also — - fathers, 
obliging neighbours, and agreeable - 
en. g ne Thee at once kills his victim 
and takes what a has: the slaveholder 
keeps his alive, that he may, through his 
whole life, not only take what he ton ol by 
his labour, but his children. What 
despot of Europe does so many cruel and 
unjust things to his my we as the kindest 
slaveholder does to his slave? And we talk 
about liberty ! 

When in Richmond I fell in with a free 
mulatto. This man told me that there were 
a great many hard masters in Richmond, and 
that many of them starved their slaves, and 
flogged them without mercy. While he was 

to me, an old slave came up to buy 
some . “Now,” says he, “there 1s 
what I have been telling ou of, That old 
man has helped by his la to bring up 
three generations of white people, but now, 
being nearly eighty, and unable to do much, 
they have turned him out to knock about 
for himself.” I asked him what he meant 
knocking about for himself. ‘“ He looks 
about,” was the reply, “for little jobs, and 
gets now and then a few cents to buy bread, 
and a man who lives near his owner’s takes 
pity on the old man, and lets him sleep 
on his hay-loft.” “ But,” said I, “are there 
not laws which bind the slaveholder to 
vide for his old and infirm slaves?” “I 
know not,” said he, “whether there are such 
laws or not; but if there were they would 
= oe 7 ye pe mus who would 
e the part of that poor old man against a 
popular and wealthy family? They turn them 
out all over to die like old horses when they 
can work them no longer.” 

When I was waiting at the dépét for the 
cars on my return home, a slaveholder came 
and sat down beside my friend and me, and 
said to him: “Have you heard about that 
old man who has been shot?” My friend 
said he had. “TI feel,” the other slaveholder 
went on to say, “very sorry about it; for 
old Peter, who has been shot, was my wife’s 
slave, and knew the most of any negro man 
I ever knew.” I saw my friend did not 
wish me to hear any thing more about it, 
but I began to question the slaveholder 
about the murder. In answer to a great 
number of questions, he told me that old 
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Peter was nearly seventy years old; that he 
had been his slave a great part of his working 
life: that he had an old and a little 
unwilling to work: and since he had been 
brought to him by his wife, had been so 
long with him, and knew so much, he made 
up his mind to sell him, and thus avoid any 
difficulty with him: that he had allowed 
him to choose his own master, a thing for 
which he was glad since things had taken 
such a tnrn: that his new master, who gave 
him seventy dollars for him, was too severe 
to the old man, causing him, although 
seventy years old, to look for work for 
himself, and bring him home three dollars 
a week, and flo him too severely if he 
did not bring so much: that on receiving a 
very severe ogsing, the old man fled to 
the woods : that knowing the circumstances, 
one of the neighbouring planters had been 
even so indulgent to him as not to shoot him 
down for not coming to him when called 
to come: that he came out of the woods now 
and then to seek for something to eat; and 
that one day Dr. R. L. told his son to put a 
little powder into his and flash it at the 
old man; but there being something heavier 
in the gun than powder, the old man was 
shot mortally, and found dead two or three 
days afterwards in such an awful state of 
decomposition that it could scarcely be de- 
termined whether it was old Peter or not. 
“This was his end at last,” he added, “ but 
my conscience is clear; I thank God for it.” 
I asked him whether they would not punish 
the Doctorand hisson. ‘“ No,” said he, “the 
coroner could scarcely determine whether 
the body was old Peter’s or not, and the 
Doctor feels very sorry that his son should 
have done such a thing.” 

When in the cars on my way to Rich- 
mond, I sat on the seat next behind this 
same slaveholder; and thinking over in my 
= mind yy he had said about a in- 

ulgence of the planter in not shooting down 
the old man at sane when he did nat come 
to him at his call, I asked him whether the 
laws of the State allowed a white man to 
shoot a runaway slave, if the slave did not 
come to him when he called him. The 
slaveholder thought a little about the 
question, and then turned to a man on the 
seat before him, and having conversed about 
something with him a minute or two, he 
turned again to me, and said that the laws 
of Virginia did not allow any such thing. 
“Why!” said I. “Because,” said he, “the 
principles of the good book would not allow 
of such a thing.” “But,” said I, “would a 
white man do it, and would the laws punish 
him?” “There are very few indeed,” said 
he, “ who would not shoot the slave down.” 
‘“‘If the laws punished such a thing, men 
would be afraid to do it.” He was talking to 
another man about an acquaintance of theirs, 
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whom he alleged to*be too good a man to be 
allowed by his friends to live without a hope 
of another and better world. I asked him 
whether the man who flogged: old Peter so 
severely and took his money from him, had 
a ve “Yes,” said he, “he was taken into 
the Baptist Church a short time before.” 

I stopped all night in the Citizen’s Hotel 
in Richmond, and waited for the Jamestown to 
startfor New York at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Citizen’s Hotel stands on a street 
running east and west. ‘In this street and 
east of the hotel, there are four auction rooms 
for the sale of slaves, and so near to each 
other that the auctioneers could stand at the 
doors of their own rooms and talk to each 
on Early in — morning ry — red 

gs out with a piece o r 
Py cocker them, por tally ord saint apn de 
women, boys and girls and children, were 
to be sold. 

At about nine o’clock a number of people 
began to collectaround one of these rooms, and 
by-and-by a light mulatto young man began 
to ring a bell on the front of the room and 
around the streetsin the neighbourhood, an- 
nouncing the commencement of the sale, and 
inviting the people to go in and obtain great 
bargains for their money. The room was 
large, with benches only around the walls, 
and a stand near the middle of it for the 
slaves to stand on during the bidding. When 
the room was pretty well filled, the active 
little mulatto fellow who rang the bell invited 
the buyers to go and see the slaves examined. 
He took the men, one by one, behind a screen, 
and made them strip themselves naked to 
their skins, and then he shewed their bodies 
all around to the buyers, and made remarks 
about their good points as a man does when 
he sells a horse. There was one lot in this 
room which seemed to me to have been 
brought to the hammer on account of the 
debts of their owner. There was first a woman 
with a baby of two or three years old, and a 
son about ten or twelve. This last they 
offered to sell separately. Another woman, 
of a light colour, with a baby of some eleven 
or twelve months, with long and light-co- 
loured hair, and a white skin. One of the 
dealers asked this woman whether the baby’s 
father was not coming to buy it, but without 
waiting for an‘answer, said that he supposed 
he had no money. 

The next of this lot was a nice-looking 
old lady of about fifty; and lastly, the four 
or five men who I had seen examined. The 
slaves of this lot seemed to be very discon- 
solate and unwilling to be sold; for when 
the women were ed about their health, 
they mentioned some maladies to which they 
caid. they were subject. When the agent of 
the creditors observed the game which they 
were trying to play, he became very mer 
and told the people that he would settle the 
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thing by having the women examined. He 
sent for a doctor, who examined the most 
laining woman, and announced to the 
people that she was sound. When the light- 
coloured-woman with the white baby was 
— the stand to be sold, the tears fell 
eyes faster and thicker than I ever 
saw tears from any eyes before; but 
the auctioneer went on as coolly as if he 
were only selling a cow and her calf. When 
the others had all been sold, they brought up 
the old woman. She pretended to be very 
aw bade Es ca she cng yt 
upon the stage without t di : 
no one offered any thing for her, and her old 
boss, as I sup , offered five dollars, and 
she was struck down to him. 
When she came down from the stand I 
ee ding to ra her rr ah vor pe had 
standi mecps | sale. The 
both shed many tears when they met. { 
said to the old man, “ Why are you crying 
now’ you got your wife again.” “Qh!” 
said the, “I am so I cannot help it.” 
After the slaves were all sold here, the sale 
in another room across the street. 
The lots in this and the others did not seem 
so bad. They seemed to have been bought 
in different places and brought there by 
traders. 
These traders buy cloths for them before 
thesalefrom a shop in the same street. Some 


of the women and girls were ri out ve 
gaily, and nad gar vr. a their 
- There was one tall young woman 
in the first room, about twenty-five years 
old, who was quite handsomely dressed for 
the occasion. Several of the buyers talked 
to her, and asked her what she could do, 
looked at her hands to see if she had been 
used to work, made her open her mouth, and 
looked at her teeth; and one of them aski 
how many children she had had, an 
whether she was with child now, publicly 
felt her with his hands as a physician would 
do. ‘To such indignities are men and women 
subjected in this free country. Thus human 
nature is honoured among us. When they 
were all sold in this room, we went to ano- 
ther, and then to the fourth one. Nearly the 
same things were seen in all of them. It 
has been denied to me, even by those who 
had lived in Virginia, that slaves were sold 
there, but now I have seen the thing myself. 
Besides, I was told that every Court month 
there is a sale of slaves at Charlottesville. I 
do not blame the slavedealers as much as 
some do. I have already told you that they 
dress their slaves before they are set up for 
sale, and after the sale, in one of the rooms 
I observed the trader give four or five slaves 
some money. I asked them how much he 
ve them each. They told me that when 
bought them he promised them five dol- 
lars each, if they would give him no trouble, 
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lars; her eleven children, at 800 





and that now, since they were sold and off 
his: hands, he had given them the money.. 
They seemed very proud of the money, and 
said to me that it would buy them a great: 


many things. 

I do not now think that freedom will be- 
established in these lands as soon as I at one- 
time hoped it would be. It would be as easy 
at this time to persuade the oe of New-- 
York city to give away their houses and fur- 
niture as it would be to persuade the people 
of Virginia to give up their slaves. It is 
useless to tell them that free labour is better- 
and cheaper than slave labour. They know 
it is not so for their p . If it were so, 
they would have found it out for themselves,. 
for they have both free labour and slave: 
labour among: them. 

There are about fifty-five thousand free 
negro labourers among them, besides a 

ter number of free white labourers. 

y try the two kinds of labour, and 
greatly prefer the slave, both for its chea 
ness, reliableness, and, in coarse labour, for 
its greater efficiency. Slavery may be the 
cause of public poverty and waste, but to the: 
davehdlder himself it is very profitable. 

One evening, as I was returning to the 
house of my friend, I met a coloured man. 
I asked him whether he was a slave. He 
said yes; and in answer to a number of 
questions he told me that his owner received 
130 dollars a year for his services as a black- 
smith; that the man to whom he wrought: 
fed and clothed him, and gave this money 
over and above to his master, and that he 
had eight children. Now, supposing the 
average length of the man’s working days. 
to be thirty this owner will receive 
3900 dollars ior the labour of this one slave. 
Then his eight children, at twenty-one years. 
of age, and after they have more than doubly 
407 by their labour for their maintenance 

uring infancy, will bring at the least 800 
dollars a-piece—6400 do This, with 
the above, makes 10,300. 

One morning I went to the mill with my 
friend. While he was en in some busi- 
ness, one of the millers and I fell into a con- 
versation, and while we were standing at the 
door a slave-girl of fourteen or fifteen went 

tus. Said I to him, “Is that your slave?” 
*No,” said he; “I have been trying to buy 
her from her owner, from whom I hire her, 
but he will sell her for no less than 600 dol- 
lars. I have offered him five hundred.” In 
answers toa great many questions, he told 
me that the girl was honest, faithful, and 
industrious, and that such a slave was very 
valuable property : that his father once had 
a slave-woman who wrought as a blacksmith, 
and had eleven children. Now let us esti- 
mate the woman’s labour at 100 dollars a 
year; thirty years would ene 3000 .dol- 
ollars each, 
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would bring 
11,800 dollars. Was not this woman a valu- 
able article to this miller’s father? It is the 


8800 dollars: the two items 


immense value of such women and men 
that makes us at the North cowards, that 
bribes our press, and corrupts our pulpits.— 
New-York Tribune. 








THE NEBRASKA BILL AND AMERI- 
CAN MINISTERS. 


WE reprint in extenso the speech of the 
Rev. J. B. Walker, of Mansfield, Ohio, deli- 
vered in substance in Exeter Hall, at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society This gentle- 
man is well known in religious circles as the 
author of The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation, which has had as extensive a cir- 
culation in this country and in America as 
any other work of its class. It has also 
been translated into foreign languages. Mr. 
Walker’s standing as a Congregational mi- 
nister gives considerable weight to his state- 
ments as to the real position of those Ameri- 
can ministers who: protested against the 
Nebraska Bill; and it is well, for the sake of 
the cause, that whilst due credit be given 
them for what they have done, it should not 
lead to the opinion that they have now taken 
their stand against the system of Slavery 
itself, or have pledged themselves, as minis- 
ters, to any course of action against it. 

We are of opinion that the Rev. J. B. 
Walker’s exposition of the true position of 
American ministers in relation to the Ne- 
braska measure, will greatly enlighten the 
British Anti-slavery, public, and do much 
good in the United States. 

Mr. Walker offered the third Resolution. 
He said : 

** Before I read the resolution in my hand, I 
wish to make a preliminary remark, which I 
think is called for by the frequent references of 
preceding speakers to my own country, and to 
ministers of the gospel on the other side of the 
water. .I do not design to say any thing upon 
this platform to-night that I have not said fre- 
quently in my own country. What I shall say I 
have uttered and printed at home; and more 
than this, I have said some things to my bre- 
thren in the ministry, in the United States, that 
J will not say tothem here. I have no sympathy 
with those who denounce Slavery upon this side 
of the Atlantic, in terms which they would not 
use in America, nor with the meretricious spirit 
of those who, while they denounce Slavery here, 
yet throw in saving clauses in order to prevent 
themselves from losing caste with the apologists 
for Slavery at home. 

‘With this remark I offer you the following 
resolution : 

‘That this Meeting is of opinion that the 
-extension of the area of Slavery is especially to 
‘be guarded against and prevented ; and there- 
fore regards the attempt to introduce Slavery 
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into the territory of Nebraska, recently made by 
the slave-power in the United States, as one 
against which the friends of humanity are im- 
peratively called upon to protest, and to strive 
to their utmost to defeat. This Meeting would 
further express its cordial sympathy with the 
Abolitionists of America for their manful opposi- 
tion to that nefarious design, especially with 
those who have so ably defended in Congress the 
great cause of freedom and human progress. And 
lastly, this Meeting would dwell with satis- 
faction upon the course which a portion of the 
American clergy, especially that of New Eng- 
land, have observed in boldly opposing this at- 
tempted encroachment on the part of the South, 
and would express the earnest hope that they 
will henceforward openly range themselves on 
the side of those who are striving to accompli 
the overthrow of the iniquitous institution whi 
has hitherto found some of its most zealous 
advocates amongst professing ministers of the 
Gospel. 

** The resolution speaks of the Nebraska Bill, 
of the noble resistance of the free-soil members of 
the Congress to that Bill, and of the protest and 
position of the American ministry. 

‘The Nebraska Bill cannot be understood in 
this country, nor in America, without some 
knowledge of its antecedents. Had not the Com- 
promises of 1848 been made,—had not the plat- 
forms of the Whig and Democratic parties been 
adopted in 1850,—no member of Congress would 
have dared to introduce such a nefarious project 
as that contemplated in the Nebraska Bill. The 
men of the free States had been so subdued by 
party trammels,—they had borne so long the 
domination of the slave-power,—that political 
aspirants supposed the North would bear any 


-thing. General Taylor, while President of the 


United States, opposed the Compromise measures. 
He died early in his term, and then the leading 
men of his own party supported them. Filmore, 
Webster, Clay, and Scott were all candidates with 
General Cass for party nominations for the Presi- 
dency. The South favoured the Compromises, and 
they must gain the South, or lose the chance of 
nomination ; hence the leaders of parties forsook 
poe that they had espoused during the life of 

neral Taylor, and the North bore their apostacy 
without repudiating the men. When the Whig 
and Democratic parties came into convention to 
nominate their candidate for the Presidency, they 
adopted resolutions that the Compromise mea- 
sures should be a finality, and that they would 
discourage or resist the discussion of Slavery by 
the freemen of the country, and the North bore 
this also; and more than all, when the Fugitive 
Bill yer a large portion of the people of the 
North, and even many of the professed ministers 
of Christ’s gare. uiesced in the measure. 
When the Nebraska Bill was introduced, peti- 
tions for the repeal of this Bill had almost ceased. 
Hence Senator Douglas, who is an aspirant for 
the Presidency, supposed that he ye bribe the 
slave-power to his support by an offer, while yet 
the Democracy in the free States would tolerate 
his corruption and their own degradation. But, 
thank God, he made a mistake; he passed the 
limit of Northern endurance. The new Bill not 
only violates solemn compacts, and fraudulently 
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only deprives the emigrant from old coutitries of 
mm parte in the formation of State govern- 
ments in the territories, but it ts the sons 
of the agriculturists in the free North ftom 
apptopriating the soil of the territories as their 
future inheritance, These features of the Bill 
strike the interests of the free labourers—immi- 
grant and home born; hence they resist it. Does 
any one ask why this persistent struggle to ex- 
tend veel & by the slave-power? Because 
the larger the area of Slavery, the higher the 
ptice of slaves as chattels. To limit the area of 
slave tertitory would be the first step in the pto- 
ess of dissolution. The pet eyo wean 
soon be overstocked, and, a stagnant 
without outlet, the corrupting infection would 
kill those forced to drink its bitter waters. Hence 
the slave power struggles for extension, as a man 
in an infected room struggles for more air. 

* This resolution, in its second clause, makes 
honourable mention of the free-soil members of 
Congress who have resisted this Bill. My heart 
responds most earnestly to this sentiment; not 
because it is uttered here, but because tt is deserved 
wherever uttered. *We have noble men in our 
land, who stand for consistent republicanism and 
the rights of humanity, both against the domi- 
nation of the South and the servility of the 
North. The free-soil senators and representa- 
tives in Congress were the first to expose the plot 
and denounce the iniquity eontemplated in the 
Nebraska Bill. They issued an address to the 
country. ‘heir speeches exhibited the eneroach- 
ments of Slavery in the past. They shewed 
that the spirit of the men who framed our insti- 
tutions, and the spirit of our legislation for fifty 
years of our national history, were opposed to 
the extension of Slavery. Such men as Chase, 
Giddings, Wade, Sumner, Gerrit Smith, Fessen- 
den, and I will name with them Wm. H. Se- 
ward, of New York, ate the men who, while they 
sdorned ‘the petty obloquy of the friends of the 
Bill, annihilated their arguments, and exposed 
their schemes in language such as great intel- 
lects, impelled by a consciousness of right, 


4 


éan only use. I am glad that, wherever the 
English lan is spoken, the intellectual and 
moral wort these friends of freedom in the 
American Con is known and appreciated by 


the friends of humanity. The opponents of these 
men, some of them at least, are, compared with 
the free-soil Senators, as a ‘ Satyr to Hyperion.’ 


ps | Senators, to propitiate 
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moved, in the American 
and Chase, two of the ablest men in 
should be put upon no Committee ; 
the slave-power, 
the resolution—an act that will stain their 
names till = names shall be for; ~s = 
spoken of only with reproach. 

man who introduced the Nebraska Bill. This is 
enough to say of him. But there is a clue to the 
zeal of these men in opposing the interests of 
freedom. They are both slaveholders. One lives 
in Illinois, a free State, and owns 4 plantation 
and slaves in Mississippi ; the other represents 
Indiana, and owns slaves in Kentucky. Thus, 
whilst. they represent free States in the Senate, 
their interest is with the slaye . These 
men are from the free West, but are the 
men that the South uses in its neieacot upon 
freedom and the representatives o om in the 
Senate. No n to sée the fraud, and 


the condemnation of the new » and 
the utterances of the isan bien these 


insti 
‘representatives of slave institutions in the North 


begin to be appreciated. 

“There is another clause in the resolution 
which I think very important. I¢ makes hon- 
ourable mention of the clergy of New England, 
for their remonstrance against the Nebraska 
Bill. I rejoice greatly in what the Oy Ae 
America haye done, have acted ly, 
and almost without dissent, over the whole coun- 
oy 5 but the clergy of New Fogiind are not in 

vance of other sections of the free States on 
the subject of Slavery, It would be admitted in 
the United States, even in New England itself, 
that Western ministers utter anti-slavery senti- 
ments in their pulpits more frequently and more 
firmly than ministers at the » The East 
have greater facilities of co-operation with each 
other, and what they do is heard of more fre- 
quéntly on this side of the water, Western 
ministers remonstrated as early as those at the 
East, and although so many of them could not 
unite in one petition, yet they each had a * heart 
to the work,’ and they laboured both in the 
pulpit and out of it as abundantly as others. 

“ But it ought to be know. here that this Ne- 
braska question is not a test of the anti- 
slavery character of a Christian minister. I see 
that one of the ablest of our religious papers—the 
Independent—says that the ministry moved on this 
ge before much was said about it f rman 

‘his is not exactly correct. The gentlemen w’ 
manage that paper probably did so. Politically 
they may be relied upon to oppose Slavery where- 
ever it affects the institutions of the country ; but 
before the New-England remonstrance was 
signed, two New-England States had shewn, by 
their elections, the almost unanimous opposition 
of the people to this Bill, And there is another 
thing which ouglft to be known: this Nebraska 
Bill is a political measure, and any man may 
oppose it without losing influence or losing caste 
in the churches. This question does not try the 
principles of ministers in the United States on 
the subject of Slavery. It would be unpopular in 
the free States generally for them not to oppose 
the measure. I believe that Dr. 8. H. Cox has 
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his name upon the remonstrance against this Bill ; 
and even the New-York Observer, which swims 
in the wake of public sentiment, to fatten on the 
offals thrown overboard, opposes it. 

“It cannot therefore be a test of anti-slavery 
seitiment. In my opinion the test of an anti- 
sla sentiment in America is the position 
which ministers hold in relation to Slavery in 
the churches. Slavery is connected not only with 
our republicanism, but with our Christianity. 
Our great denominations and benevolent Socie- 
ties extend all over our States, including slave 
and free States, and Slavery puts its black finger 
upon the heart of every thing that has fellowship 

th it. Let me state briefly the facts in the 
case, in @ few instances which may serve for all. 
The facts that I am about to state may be 
evaded, but they cannot be denied. They shew 
that the me ehesradl mast in nee are to a 
great extent in to the slave-power. 

The American Die Society, one of the no- 
blest institutions of our country, publishes a 
month! ipaner called the Reeord. It has de-~ 
sonnel laws in Italy which forbid or restrict 
the circulation of the Bible, but the more bar- 
barous laws of our slave States, which prohibit 
Bible reading altogether, it passes unnoticed. 
Every man who can think must know the reason 
of this silence. 

“The American Sunday-School Union, which 
publishes books for children, published for many 

ears @ little book, entitled ‘ Jacob and his Sons.’ 
t was written by Gallandet, one of the best 
writers for the youngin America. A slaveholder, 
who was a Vice-President of the Society, found 
a passage in the book which he deemed offensive, 
and requested its suppression. The American 
Sunday-School Union dropped that book from 
their catalogue, although the congregational 
churches in the free States of Illinois and Wis- 
consin protested against their doing so. One 
slaveholder had more influence with them than a 
whole denomination of Christians in two States. 

“The American Board of Commisioners for 
Foreign Missions receives slaveholders into the 
mission churches in the Indian territory. The 
churches in the West protested against the evil, 
and a promise was given by the secretaries that 
it should cease. The missions were visited, and 
one of the secretaries reported that slaveholding 
did exist in the churches, and his report took the 

und that Slavery should be prima facie evi- 
Ssiee against the reception of slaveholders. The 
Society refused to approve or disapprove of 
this report. At the same meeting a resolution, 
making slaveholding prima facie evidence against 
admission to the churches, was voted down 
almost unanimously. The missionaries of this 
Society avow principles the most repulsive to 
Christian feeling that I have ever known to be 
uttered by Christian missionaries. They say and 
publish to the world that they can never make 
slaveholding a matter of discipline, and they add 
that the ‘separation of parents from their chil- 
dren, by purchase and sale, is one of those things 
which is fot forbidden by express injunction of 
the Scriptures.’ The character of the missio- 
naries who utter this sentiment has not only 
been approved, but eulogized by this Board of 
Missions. Ali discussion of the subject has been 
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suppressed, and many of our good brethren— 
known even on this side of the water as Aboli~ 
tionists—support this Board by their means and 
influence, and sit dumb in its meatings, while it 
still maintains its course in ing the 
gospel of Christ connected with Slavery in the 
territories of the United States. By this mal- 
ponction the poor Indian is taught that slave- 
olding is consistent with Christianity, and that 
to separate children from their parents by selling 
them as chattels is an act which the 1 does 
not condemn. And yet our brethren, ives as 
anti-slavery men, while they protest against 
Slavery going into the territories with our re- 
publicanism, do not remonstrate against its ex- 
istence in the same territories in mission churches, 
Their conduct would teach the world, that. in 
their estimation republicanism ig purer than 
Christianity, and the territories of the United 
States more sacred than the communion of 
Christ’s church. 

** The American Tract Society condemns all who 
use intoxicating drinks of any sort—wine, ale, 
or distilled liquors. It condemns dancing, and 
gay dressing, and all evils great. or . It 
condemns other things, about the evil of which 
good men disagree, but it will not condemn 
slavery, even by using the language of the Bible. 
It not only refuses to utter a word against the 
greatest crime against humanity known in our 
country, but it—like the Board of Publication 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church—muti- 
lates the religious literature of our best writers, in 
order to erase any sentiment they may utter 
against Slavery. All have heard of the mutila~ 
tion of the memoir of that angelic spirit, 
Lundy Duncan. They not only mutilate authors, 
but they absolutely pervert their thought, and 
misrepresent their sentiment, by introducing other 
passages instead of those expressions which the 
authors had uttered against the sin of Slavery. 
‘Take thecase of the mutilation of that excellent 
little volume—‘* Gurney on the love of God.’ 
Gurney says, in one of his work: ‘ If 
this love had always prevailed am 
Christians, where would have been thesword o 
the crusader? Where the African slave-trade ? 
Where the odious system, which permits to man 
a es in his fellow-man, and converts natu 
ral beings into marketable chattels?” In order te 
save the slave power from the force of this simple 
and undou truth, the American Tract So- 
ciety has wickedly misrepresented and 
this excellent author as follows—the book as 
they publish it reads thus:—If this love had 
always prevailed mwces sree Christians, 
where would have been the sword of the crusader 
Where the tortures of the Inquisition? Where 
every system of oppression and wrong by which he 
who has the power revels in luxury and ease at 
the expense of hie fellow?’ Thus Gurney’s con- 
demnation of the slave-trade is turned into a 
condemnation of the Inquisition; and making 
men chattels, is generalized into every system 
of oppression and wrong. And yet men, known 
as anti-slavery ministers on both sides of the 
water, support the Society which commits this 
fraud upon Christian literature, which injures 
the souls of the slaveholders by withholding truth, 
which offends God, and is unfaithful to humanity. 
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«« But one more item on this subject. When 
Miss Cunningham was imprisoned at Naples for 
attempting to circulate the Scriptures, the Ameri- 
can Chretien Union called ameeting, to second the 
effort made by Lord Shaftesbury, our Chairman, 
and others on this side of the water. They seemed 
horror-struck with the idea that a Christian 
woman should be arrested for teaching human 
beings to read the truth of God. At the very 
same time, a Christian woman, of education and 
property, was lying in prison in Norfolk, ats oe 
nia, and condemned at the same time to pay a fine 
of fifty dollars for doing the very same thing in 
her own house which Miss C. did in a foreign 
country. She had endeavoured to teach some 
_ coloured females to read the Word of God. 

or this she was fined and imprisoned in Norfolk, 
Virginia. Now, while the members of the Society 
were discussing the means of expressing their in- 
dignation at the outrage committed upon Miss 
Cunningham, a gentleman had the courage and 
consistency to rise and propose that en Sento 
likewise mention the outrage upon Mrs. Douglas 
in Virginia. The resolution was resisted as out 
of order, and the meeting dispersed without acting 
in Miss Cunningham’s case, lest they should have 
to condemn a more atrocious act of the slave 
power in their own country.” 

“Now, it is this power of Slavery in the 
churches and benevolent Societies of our own land 
that is the true test of the anti-slavery character 
of Christian ministers in America. e lose no- 
sew protesting against the Nebraska fraud. 
To do that isspopular; but to act against the 
slave-power and the corruption it has produced in 
the churches, would cost a minister in the Eastern 
cities his influence, and, in many cases, his 
living. These t Societies have power to dis- 
tinguish men who sustain them. eir anniver- 

es and their proceedings bring them promi- 
nently before the country; and besides their 
influence, they wield the power of money, which 
is mighty in our land. e ablest man among 
us would lose caste in New England, if he were 
to take ground against the action of the American 
Board or the American Tract Society on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. Men may speak in a certain 
way against the policy, but they dare not act 
against it by open protest, or by withholding sup- 
ete or by patronizing the new Societies which 

ve no fellowship with Slavery. This, in my 
opinion, Sir, is the anti-slavery test of Christian 
ministerial character in America. It is humilia- 
ting to see those known as anti-slavery men sit 
in their great Boards without uttering a word of 
protestation, willing to be gagged, so that they 
may not even discuss the subject in their public 
meetings. 

**Here is the evil in America. The churches 
and benevolent Societies are the strongholds of 
Slavery. I speak in words not my own. Dr. 
Perkins, one of the most honoured missionaries of 
the American churches in Persia, who has re- 
cently visited his native land, has printed a sermon, 
this t spring, in which he substantiates by 
proof and argument, this position: ‘ I hold that 
Northern i: and primarily the influence of 
Northern istians, is the strongest and most re- 
sponsible “ns of American Slavery at this 
time.’ I believe no Christian in America will 
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attempt to doubt the character or knowledge of 
the man who makes this statement. I reiterate 
the statement—the Christians in our Northern 
churches and benevolent Societies are the strong- 
hold of American Slavery at this time. 

«There are three different positions held by 
Northern Christians on the subject of Slavery in 
the churches. I will speak of these briefly. There 
is one class who sometimes speak politically on the 
subject, as in the case of the Nebraska Bill, but 
who never condemn its existence in the churches 
or in the missions, and who deprecate the discus- 
sion of the subject in the pulpit or in public 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

‘* There is another class who speak in the pul- 
pit against the wickedness of Slavery in general,— 
who speak against it when they visit this country, 
but usually throwing in some clause to save them 
in the eyes of the pro-slavery interest on the 
other side,—but they do not take ground against 
Slavery in the mission churches; nor will they 
act in any way against the position of great be- 
nevolent Societies which tolerate and protect this 
monstrous system. They denounce the State for 
attempting to introduce Slavery into the new ter- 
ritories, and support the Boards which introduce 
it into the churches in the same territories. 

*‘ There is a third class who oppose Slavery in 
church and state. ‘They believe that the love of 
Christ, the love of men, and the love of country, 
requires them to aim at removing the evils which 
corrupt the church, endanger the country, de- 
grade humanity, and offend God. Hence, they 
not only speak out on the subject, but they refuse 
to patronise Mission Boards which propagate 3 
slaveholding Christianity. They have formed new 
Boards free from the contagion of Slavery, and 
are nobly promoting free missions. Their number 
and their means are increasing; and in the end 
their principles will triumph, and Slavery will be 
expelled from the American churches. 

‘“‘ This labour will require years; but, by the 
blessing of God, it will be done, and these names of 
true men, who have stood and acted against Slave- 
ry in the strongholds of its power, will be re- 
membered, when those who compromised or evaded 
on this question will be forgotten. I need not 
speak of those who promised well in the com- 
mencement of the anti-slavery discussion, but 
who have apostatized from the principle. One 
of your own great poets has said—no, I will not 
say your great poet, but our t poet—he lived 
before the Celto-Saxon Sigel hed’ diovan into 
two of the greatest nationalities on earth—he 
said—‘ The evil that men do lives after them.’ 
This is especially true of those who do evil after 
they had to do Like Lord Bacon, 
a wreath of nightshade rests upon their brow, 
and posterity cannot remember their name without 
remembering their fall. So it will bein the time 
to come, the names of those statesmen who have 
stood firmly against the slave influence in the 
State, and of those ministers who have had the 
Christian courage to act faithfully and firmly 
against its influence in the church, will be had in 
remembrance, when the names of those who apo- 
logize, or even of those who are dumb before the 
Dagon of Slavery, will be forgotten, or remembered 
only with regret. And I hope, that the ex- 
ercises of this evening will do something to hasten, 
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in the Christian world, the coming of the event to 
which we look forward with hope. 


MR. CANDLER’S VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


We copy the following article from the Anti- 
Slavery Advocate for June ult. It will, we 
feél assured, be read with much interest by 
the friends of the cause. 


+ «Very few living members of the Society of 
Friends have been more conspicuous in their 

aiflti-slavery efforts than Mr. John Candler. He 
visited Hayti with Mr. George W. Alexander, of 
London, for the purpose of investigating the con- 

dition of the self-emanci blacks of that 

island. In company with his wife, who is his 

zealous coadjutor, he alsospent a year in Ja- 

maica, in efforts to elevate and educate those who 

have been freed by the zeal and munificence of 
the British people. We have heard him state 

his belief, that nowhere on earth can a happier 

peasantry be found than those of Jamaica, and 

express his ise at the unwillingness evinced 

in the United to admit the benefits con- 

ferred by British West-Indian emancipation on 

the people of those islands. He particularly 

instaneed the extraordinary improvement ef- | 
fected in Barbados (which exports 35,000 hogs- | 
sheads of sugar now for 25,000 during the time of | 
slavery, and is advancing in every other respect) | 
as very effective in silencing American ob- 

jecters. And strange it seems at first sight, that 

when you finda man who defends chattel slavery, 

and is grieved by its overthrow, he should hail 

from the land of Washington and Franklin. 

“ Mr. Candler subsequently visited Brazil for 
the purpose of presenting to the emperor that 
anti-slavery address from the Society of Friends 
which, oddly enough, was presented in the first 
instance to the sanguinary and perjured mon- 
archs of Europe, just after they had succeeded in 
putting down their insurgent subjects, and had’ 
overthrown all the constitutions they had so- 
lemnly sworn to maintain. We are not aware 
that Mr. Candler was one of this deputation, but 
he joined that which has just returned from 
reading the address to the President of the Fede- 
ral Government of the United States, as well as 
to the governors of the several States—an un- 
dertaking that involves a journey of 10,000 
miles. is message, we doubt not, was well 
and conscientiously fulfilled, and yet its incep- 
tion seems to us to indicate a serious misappre- 
hension of the means by which public opinion is 
affected in the United States. Great changes 
must be effected there through the people, not by 
acting upon their rulers. e mission from the 
Friends in England to the rulers of the United 
States was as liable to the objection of * foreign 
interference’ as the visits of George Thompson, 
which aroused the attention of the American 

in an extraordinary degree. Yet the 
mission of Friends excited little attention, whilst 
to the i * a aages3~ are due much of that 
organized, slee » intelligent, vigorous action 
which is continually wa forth fresh fruits 
in the Northern States. 

“Qn Saturday evening, May 6th, after the 
conclusion of the Dublin Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, at a meeting of Friends inter- 
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ested in the anti-slavery cause, Mr. Candler 
stated his conviction, that the condition of the 
slave in the United States is in some respects 
improved, and that further alleviations are in 
prospect; not, he believes, for the sake.of the 
slave or of humanity, but because the Americans 
are so sensitive to the opinion of the world, and 
especially of land. In none of the Slave 
States did they find a disposition to emancipate, 
but in some they spoke of amelioration and of the 
abolition of the internal slave-trade; of prohi- 
biting the separation of husband and wife by 
sale; also that of children under the age of ten 
years from their mothers. Slaveholders declare 
that the interference of abolitionists had put.back 
the question fifty years. He believed that inju- 
dicious things had been said by them, but that 
this charge of putting back emancipation was 
utterly untrue. He recommended that all who 
plead for the slave should do so with Christian 
love and forbearance, and avoid all irritating ex- 
= while ‘fearlessly speaking the truth. 

heir deputation had endeavoured so to speak, and 
they were received and listened to everywhere 
with courtesy. They had been in:twenty-four of 
the States, and found the subject of Slavery 
Pak pe par pine and discussed. Unele 

‘om's Cabin a an effect in thus popular- 
izing the subject. t is to be found all “th 
the South, but the Key is rarely seen there, 
and cannot be obtained from the Southern book- 
sellers. 

“He alluded to the nefarious nature of the 
Nebraska scheme, and its arousing effect on the 
North ; to the remonstrance of upwards of 3000 
ministers of New England, and to its reception 
and ‘almost blasphemous discussion’ in the 
American Senate. Friends also had sent a re- 
monstrance on the subject, and were, he believed, 
the most active of the sects. against Slavery ; but 
he confessed with regret that great indifforence 
prevailed even in that body, and that prejudice 
egunnt colour had a deadening effect upon them. 

e observed that the Irish emigrants were some 
of the worst foes of the coloured man, and were 
sure materials for the pro-slavery party to count 


upon. 

“In reply toa question on the subject of the 
free-labour movement, he said he considered the 
agitation of that subject was highly beneficial in 
keeping up the question and introducing conver- 
sation, but he did not think it could ever bring 
about emancipation. 

** He confessed that his hope of emancipation 
was extremely low, seeing that the evil was so 
— rooted in the United States. 

‘*We fear there is too much truth in Mr. 
Candler’s account of the Irish emigrants. It is 
readily accounted for by their competition with 
the coloured race, who, in the free as well as in 
the slave States, are generally ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ;’ by the extreme ignorance 
which induces them to look upon the black man 
as something monstrous, and marked by nature 
for that inferior position in which they find him ; 
and by the tendency of all who are degraded in 
the social scale to rejoice when they discover 
others a step below themselves. : 

**Wedo not ask that any one should express 
a hope he does not feel; but as faith in God is 
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‘identical with confidence in the eventual triumph 
of truth and justice, we hope no expression of 
discouragement on the part of Mr. Candler may 
damp honest efforts in the anti-slavery ‘cause. 
As well might we lose faith in the Gospel, be- 
cause, after 1800 years, but a small portion of 
the human race professes even the name of 
Christ. It is but twenty-four years since the 
doctrine of immediate emancipation was pro- 
claimed in the United States, and yet, amidst 
much persecution, indifference, desertion, and 
discouragement, the confidence of the Abolitionists 
in the eventual triumph of their cause is as 
strong as at the first, although it is probable that 
the majority have little hope that they shall live 
‘to partake of the victory.” 








ANTI-SLAVERY PRIZE ESSAY. 


In our last number we called attention to the 
offer recently made by the Leeds Anti-Slavery 
Society, of a Prize of Two Hundred Guineas, 
or One Thousand Dollars, for the best, and 
One Hundred Guineas, or Five Hundred Dol- 
lars, for the second best, “ Essay on the Sin- 
fulness of Slavery; the best mode of termi- 
— it; and the benefits that would result 
therefrom.” Over and above the sum need- 
ful to make up the amount of the awards, 
there will be probably required an additional 
Hundred Pounds, to meet expenses of print- 
ing, advertising, postage, meetings, &c. To- 
wards the gross total there has been received, 
up to the present time, Two Hundred and 
Sixty Pounds, Five Shillings, so that there 
remains yet a considerable sum to make up. 
We shall be glad to hear that, through the 
means of this notice, additional contributions 
have been sent in. 

Friends of the cause in America who will 
kindly assist in making up the Essay Fund, 
will oblige by soliciting donations in their re- 
spective localities, and forwarding the same 
without delay, with any suggestions, either 
direct to Wilson Armistead, Leeds, England ; 
or to George W. Taylor, Fifth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia; Samuel J. May, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts ; James McCune Smith, 
M.D., New York ; Frederick Douglass, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 








AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


WE have been requested to give publicity to 
the following communication. ms submit- 
ting it we would embrace the opportunity of 
expressing the opinion, that if every reli- 
gious denomination in the United Kingdom 
were to pass a similar resolution, and to 
determine upon a systematic agitation of 
this question, as one affecting the interests 
of religion, with a view to awaken in the 
minds of their American brethren a similar 
expression of sentiment against the sin of 
slaveholding, the system of Slavery could 
not long resist the pressure. 
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*¢ Congregational Library, Blomfield Street,’ 
June 13th, 1854. 
“My pear Srir—I am instructed by the 
Committee of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land to send you the subjoined Resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by the pastors and delegates of 
the churches assembled in their recent annual 
meeting, and to request that you will present it 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to publish it, if conve- 
nient, in the Anti-Slavery Reporter. I have the 
honour to remain, on behalf of the Commitee, 
“ Dear Sir, your’s truly, 
“G, Suita, Sec. 
“ Mr. CHAMEROVzOW.” 


‘S¢THE REV. A. M. BROWN, LL.D., OF CHELTEN- 
HAM, IN THE CHAIR. 


«Tt was moved by Rev. W. Owen, seconded 
by Rev. S. R. Warp, and Resolved— 

“«¢ That this assembly having had its attention 
called to the efforts being made by the pro- 
slavery party in the United States of America 
to extend its dominion into the territory of Ne- 
braska and Kansas, comprising an area of 
485,000 square miles ; and also to the fact that 
more than 3000 ministers of the gospel have 
entered their solemn protest against this most 
injurious and unjust proceeding, would express 
its sympathy with those ministerial brethren 
who have thus faithfully discharged their duty, 
and would call on all the ministers of the gospel, 
and members of the church of Christ, to lift up 
their voice against all attempts to extend the 
territory of Slavery, and, especially, against a 
measure which violates a solemn compromise in 
favour of freedom.’” 


In addition to the above, we give the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, passed unanimously at 
a gy > of the Leeds Anti-Slavery Associa- 
tion, held May 30th, 1854. 

** Moved by Witson ARMISTEAD, Esq., seconded 
by Rev. Wu. Gurst— 

“1. That we deeply and most sorrowfully 
lament, and feel imperatively called upon to 
utter our solemn protest in the name of uma~, 
nity, against the attempt now making in the 
United States, to legalize Slavery throughout an 
immense area of their territory, where it has not 
yet existed, and thus open the way for a very 
large extension of an institution which has re- 
sulted in countless crimes and miseries wherever 
it has been tolerated—which is uniformly ac- 
knowl to have acted as a blight and a curse 
in every land where it has existed, and which is 
a disgrace to the cause of Christianity in that 
country and throughout the world. 

“2. That whilst the iniquitous system of 
Slavery has hitherto found some of its most zeal- 
ous advocates amongst the professing ministers 
of the gospel in the United States, we heartily 
sympathise with the protests against the exten- 
sion of slave territory, which have been for- 
warded to the American Congress by thousands 
of the ministers of religion, as well as by vast 
numbers of laymen who had hitherto taken no 
part in efforts for the abolition of Chattel Slavery, 
and we would express an earnest hope that they 
will, henceforward, openly avow themselves in 
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favour of the freedom of their unjustly enslaved 
fellow-creatures. 
“ Joun Witeon, Mayor of Leeds, President. 
“ Josepa Lupron, Vice-President..” 








MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Tux following correspondence, in reference 
to the close of the Uncle Tom Penny Offer- 
ing, has been handed to us for publication: 


“Mrs. Harrrer Beecuer Stowe, 
* Andover, Massachusetts, 
“ Edinburgh, 8th February 1854, 
1, Heriot Row. 

“ Dear Mapam,—As Treasurer of the * Uncle 
Tom Penny Offering,’ contributed by the people 
of Scotland, I beg to send you the sum of 150/., 

the prefixed letter of credit of yesterday's 
Tse Aiamnietie Commercial Bank of Scotland 
in your favour on Messrs. James G. Kings’ Sons, 
Bankers, New York. Tnis sum is the amount 
of contributions received in addition to the 1000/. 
which my friend Mr. Henry Wigham, acting 
for me, handed to you on the occasion of your 


very welcome visit to Edin in April last. 
The Committee confide the dis of the sum 
now remitted entirely to yo » believing you 


will apply it in the way likely to do most good to 
the anti-slavery cause in America. 

“ We are about to a statement of the 
contributions sutdeak 4 or circulation in Scot- 
land; and we think it would have an encourag- 
7 ivi Se ee 

hie A ; ‘cht Gzed to 
statement. In that view, we will delay issuing 
the paper until I shall have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from you. Amongst other topics, perhaps 
you will have the to give us your im- 
pressions on the present state of the question in 
America, and to oblige us with any suggestions 
which might be acted on in this country. 

‘In making this communication, I beg, in the 
name of the Committes and for myself, to ex- 
press our heartfelt sympathy with you in the great 
and good cause to which you have consecrated 
ow genius. Arduous, energetic, and persever- 

g labours may be necessary for a long time. 
Success, however, must come; and I hope that 
you, and many toiling along with you, may live 
to witness the triumphant accomplishment of 
your heart’s desire—the universal emancipation 
of the coloured population of America—the glad 
ont. Manel scene of the white man and the 

ack everywhere dwelling ether in unity, 
alike free, alike equal, «Fim, the same rights, 
duties, and joys. 

I remain, 
Dean Mapam, 
Yours very truly, 
Ve. _ aa 


———- 


MRS. STOWE’S REPLY. 


“Mr. Duncan, 
Andover, March 16th, 1854. 








slavery cause, you must have perceived, ere this, 
from the American prints, that a crisis of great 
magnitude has arrived, which is arousing this 
country to its lowest depths. 

“The infamous Bill,* by which in effect the 
whole unoccupied territory of the United States 
is given up to Slavery, has now the 
Senate, and will soon be before the House, No 
event, since the time of our revolution, has pro- 
duced such a sensation, or promises so tho 
to arouse the whole Northern States to the real 
nature and plans of the Southern slave power. 
It is now plainly seen that the policy of Slavery 
is extension, and that this movement is i 
less than oe to extend this desolating curse 
over the whole country. All parties im the 
Northern States are arousing; conventions and 
mass-meetings, without respect of party, are 
constantly being held; and remonstrances, peti- 
tions, and memorials being sent by every mail. 

“The clergy of New England, of all denomi- 
nations, have sent to Congress a mammoth pro- 
test, having three thousand signatures. I en- 
close herewith an account of its reception in the 
Senate. 

“ Besides this, various religious bodies have 
protested, and the clergymen of New York City, 
of all denominations, have united in a Protest, 
and in some cases conventions of clergymen have 
been called for the special purpose of considering 
what is to be done. 

“In this state of things it is impossible to 

definitely of the results. We can only see 

a wide and vast agitation is coming up, 
whose results are of incalculable importance, and 
whose extent no mortal eye can foresee. 

“The whole force of the slave power is now 
concentrated on the one design to seize the whole 

wer and influence of the nation, and use them 
for the upholding of Slavery; to avert the in- 
tolerable pressure of public sentiment, by spread- 
ing it over the whole country, and using all the 
material wealth and prosperity which freedom 
has given, as a cloak and sanction, under which 
Slavery may for years to come prolong its ex- 
istence. 

‘* Never was liberty more seriously and more 
deliberately menaced; but God is on the side of 
right, and right at last must prevail. My trust 
is, that this agitation shall precede the final 
destruction of the evil. Meanwhile I hope that 
every voice all over the world will make itself 
heard for freedom; and that, as always before, 
our friends in England and Scotland will not 
cease to testify for the right. 

‘* Very truly yours, 
“ H. B. Stowe.” 








PMriscellanec. 


A Loxe Discounst.—The New York papers 
state that the Protest which 3000 clergymen 
recently despatched to Congress against the Ne- 
braska Bill, since carried, and involving the ques- 


“Dear Srr,—The state of my health has | tion of the prohibition of slavery in that territory, 
hitherto prevented my replying to your very | was more than 200 feet long. 


obliging letter of February 10th, enclosing a 
draft for 1507. 
“In regard to the present state of the anti- | 





* The Nebraska Bill. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


In reply to numerous inquiries addressed to 
us on the subject of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
ference, which the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society were en- 
couraged, by the Conference held at Edin- 
burgh on the 14th October last, to convene 
at some convenient time in the present year, 
we beg to say that we shall shortly issue 
circulars giving full particulars of the time 
and place of meeting, and of the subjects 
which will-be discussed. At present the 
month of October appears to be the time 
which is most geueeelly approved of. 


THE COMING DAY. 


THE aggressions of the slave-power in the 
United States are rapidly tending to bring 
on the final struggle which it has long been 
foreseen must precede the settlement of the 
anti-slavery question in that country. With 
lamentable want of foresight, the North has 
made concession after concession to the 
South, until the South has been led to regard 
the busy multitudes of the North as its tools 
and instruments, if not almost as its slaves. 
A miserable majority of thirteen Northern 
men has just given up to Slavery four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles of the 
finest land on the American continent. 
Let the names of those men, covered with 
shame and reproach, be handed down to the 
indignation of ja Read them, friends 
of the slave! Mark them! Remember 
them! Truly has it been called the Roz 
or Inramy. Let that unenviable title re- 
main to them until they repent, and earn 
forgiveness by an open recantation of their 
error in the ranks of the Abolitionists. Thus 
the New-York Tribune alludes to them : 


The Representatives from Free States named 
below voted on Monday to take up the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill with a view to urge its immediate 
passage, viz. 

Matne—Moses McDonald. 

New-Hampsuine—Harry Hibbard. 

Massacuusetts — None. Ruope Istanp-— 
None. 

Connecticut—Colin M. Ingersoll. VeaMonr 
— None. 

New-Yorx—Th. W.C 
bridge, Mike Walsh, William M. 
A. Walker, John J. Taylor—6. 

New-Jersey—Samuel 09 George Vail—2. 

Pennsytvanra — Thomas B. Florence, John 
Robbins, Jun., William H. Witte, John McNair, 
Samuel A. Bridges, Christian M. Straub, Hen- 
drick B. Wright, Asa Packer, William H. Kurtz, 
John L. Dawson, Michael C. Trout—11. 


» Hiram Wal- 
eed, William 
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Oxnto—David T. Disney, Fred. W. Green, Ed- 
son B. Olds—3. 

Inp1ana — Smith Miller, Wm. H. English, 
Cyrus L. Durham, Jas. H. Lane, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, John G. Davis, Norman Eddy—7. 

Intino1s —James C. Allen, Willis Allen, Wm. 
A. Richardson—3. 

Mricn1ean—David Stuart, D. A. Noble, Saml. 
Clark —3. 

Iowa—Bernhardt Henn. 

CAtirorNiA — Milton S. Latham, Jas. A, 
McDougall—2. 

Total 41 from Free States; to whom add J. 
Glancy Jones of Pa., who paired off in favour of 
the bill, which was the same as voting for it. 

The same journal, which we are rejoiced 
to learn now enjoys, in all its issues, a circu- 
lation of 150,000, also gives the followi 
careful classification of the votes on the fi 
passage of the Nebraska Bill : 


YEAS—213. 

From THE Freer STATEs. 
Matne—Moses McDonald—l1. 
New-HampsutrE—Harry Hibbard—1. 
ConnEcticur——Colin. M. Ingersoll—1. 
Vermont—None. Massacnusetts—WNone. 
Ruope Istanp— None. 

New-York — Thomas W. Cumming, Francis 
B. Cutting, Peter Rowe, John J. Taylor, William 


M. Tweed, Hiram Walbridge, William A. 
Walker, Mike Walsh, Theo. R. Westbrook —9. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Samuel A. Bridges, John L. 


Dawson, Thomas B. Florence, J. Glancy Jones, 
William H Kurtz, John McNair, Asa Packer, 
John Robbins, Jun., Christian M. Straub, Wil- 
liam H. Witte, Hendrick B. Wright—11. 

New-Jersey—Samuel Lilly, Senne Vail—2. 

Oxn10o—David T. Disney, Frederick W. Green, 
Edson B. Olds, Wilson Shannon—-4. 

Inprana—John G. Davis, Cyrus L. Dunham, 
Norman Eddy, William H. English, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, James H. Lane, Smith Miller—7. 

Inu1no1is—James C. Allen, Willis Allen, Wil- 
liam A. Richardson— 3. 

Micuicgan—Samuel Clark, David Stuart—2 

Iowa — Bernhart Henn—1. Wisconsrnt 
None. 

Catrrora1a — Milton §. Latham, J. A. 
McDougall—2. Total—4@a@. 

From tHe Suave Stares. 
DetawarE—George R. Riddle—1. 
Maryianp — William T. Hamilton, Henry 

eS Jacob Shower, Joshua Vansant—4. 
tRGINIA—Thomas H. Bayly, Thomas S. Bo- 
cock, John S. Caskie, Henry A. Edmundson, 
Charles J. Faulkner, William O. Goode, Zede- 
kiah Kidwell, John Letcher, Paulus Powell, 
William Smith, John F. Snodgrass—11. 

Norts CarotinAa—William S. Ashe, Burton 
Craige, Thomas L. Clingman, John Kerr, Tho- 
mas Ruffin, Henry M. Shaw—6. 

Sout Carotina— William W. Boyce, Preston 
S. Brooks, James L. Orr—3. 

Grora1a — David J. Bailey, Elijah W. Chas- 
tain, Alfred H. Colquitt, Junius Hillyer, David 
A. Reese, Alex. H. Stephens—6. 

ALABAMA— James Abercrombie, Williamson R. 
W. Cobb, James F, Dowdell, Sampson W. Harris, 
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a, S. Houston, Philip Phillips, William R. 
Smith—7. 

Mississipp1 — William S. Barry, William 
Barksdale, Otho R. Singleton, Daniel B. Wright 
—4 


Lovisrana — William Dunbar, Roland Jones, 
John Perkins, Jr.—3. 

Kentucky—John C. Breckenridge, James S. 
Chrisman, Leander M. Cox, Clement S. Hill, 
John M. Elliott, Benj. E. Grey, William Preston, 
Richard H. Stanton—8. 

TENNESSEE—William M. Churchwell, George 
W. Jones, Charles Ready, Samuel A. Smith, Fre- 
deric P. Stanton, Felix K. Zollicoffer—6. 

Missour1—Alfred W. Lamb, James J. Lindley, 
John G. Miller, Mordecai Oliver, John S. Phelps 
—5. 

Arxansas—A. B. Greenwood, Edwin A. War- 
ren—2. 

Fuoripa—aA. E. Maxwell—1. 

Txxas— Peter Hansbrough Bell, Geo. W. 
Smyth—2 Total—é69. 

Total, Free and Slave States—113. 
NAYS—100. 
NorTHERN STaTEs. 

Matne—Samuel P. Benson, EF. Wilder Farley, 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, Samuel Mayall Jsrael 
Washburn, Jr.—5 

Nrw-HampsuireE — George W. Kittredge, 
George W. Morrison—2 

Massacuusetts—Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr.— 
Samuel L. Crocker, ALEX. De Wirt, Edward 
Dickinson, J. Wiley Edmands, Thomas D. Eliot, 
John Z. Goodrich, Charles W. Upham, Samuel 
H. Walley, Tappan Wentworth—10. 

RuoveE Istanp—Thomas Davis Benjamin B. 
Thurston—2. 

Connecticut— Nathan Belcher, James T. 
Pratt, Origen S. Seymour.—3. 

Vermont—James Meacham, Alvah Sabin, An- 
drew Tracy—3. 

Nsw Yorx—Henry Bennett, Davis Carpenter, 
Gilbert Dean, Caleb Lyon, Reuben E. Fenton, 
Thomas T. Flagler, George Hastings, Solomon @. 
Haven, Charles Hughes, Daniel T. Jones, Orsa- 
mus B. Matteson, Edwin B. Morgan, William 

ray, Andrew Oliver, Jared V. Peck, Rufus 

. Peckham, Bishop Perkins, Benjamin Pringle, 
Russell Sagte, George A.Simmons, GERRIT SMErH, 
John Wheeler—22. 

New JersEy—Alez. C. M. Pennington, Charles 
Shelton, Nathan T. Stratton—3. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Joseph R. Chandler, Carlton, 
B. Curtis, John Dick, Augustus Drum, William 
Everhart, James Gamble, Galusha A. Grow, 
Isaac E. Hiester, Thomas M. Howe, John McCul- 
loch, Ner Middleswarth, David Ritchie, Samuel 
IL. Russell, Michael C. Trout—14. 

On10—Fdward Ball, Lewis D. Campbell, Al- 
fred P. Edgerton, Andrew Ellison, Josuua R. 
Grppin@s, Aaron Harlan, John Scott Harrison, 
H. H. Johnson, William D. Lindsley, M. H. 
Nichols, Thomas Ritchey, Willam R. Sapp, An- 
drew Stuart, John L. Taylor, Epwanp WabzE 
—I15. 

InpranaA—Andrew J. Harlan, Daniel Mace, 
Samuel W. Parker—3° 

Iutino1s—James Knox, Jesse 0. Norton, Elihu 


=e John Wentworth, Richard Yates 
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Micuican — David A. Noble, Hestor L. 
Stevens—2. 


Wisconsin—Ben. C. Eastman, Daniel Wells, 


Jr.—2. 


Iowa—None. Carrrornntra—None. Total—91. 
SourHern Srares. 

Vireinia—John 8S. Millson—1. 

Nortu Carotina—Richard C. Puryear, Sion 
H. Rogers—2. 

TENNESSEE—Robert M. Bugg, Wm. Cullom, 
Emerson Etheridge, Nathaniel G. Taylor—4. 

Lovistana— Theodore G. Hunt—1. 

Missovur1—Thomas H. Benton—1. 

Orner SoutHerNn StatEs—WNone. Total—9. 
Total Free and Slave States -100. 
ABSENT OR NOT VOTING—21i. 

New Enauanp States — Wm. Appleton of 
Mass—1. 

New York—Geo. W. Chase, James Maurice 
—2. 

PENNSYLVANIA—None. NEew-JERsEY—NWone. 

Oxn1o—George Bliss, Moses B. Corwin—2. 

ILttrno1is—W m. H. Bissell—1. 

CALI FORNIA— one. 

Inp1AnA—Eben M. Chamberlain. 

MicnicaAn—None. 

Iowa—John P. Cook—1. 

Wisconsin—John B. Macy—1. 

Total from Free States—9. 

MARYLAND —John R. Franklin, Augustus 
R. Sollers—2. 

Virernta—Fayette McMullen—1. 

Norra Carorina—None. DetEwarnE— None. 

Sourn Carorina—Wnm. Aiken, Lawrence M. 
Keitt, John McQueen—3. Groncia—Wnm. B. 
W. Dent, James L. Seward—2. 

AtaBAMA—None. 

Mississipr1—Wiley P. Harris—1. 

Kentucky — Linn Boyd (Speaker), Presley 
Ewing—2. 

Missourn1—Samuel Caruthers. 

ArKansas—None. Fior1pa—None. 

Texas—None. TENNEsSSEE—JNone. 

Lovistana—None. 

Total from Slave States.—12. 

No wonder, that after such a triumph, 
which the infamous thirteen might have pre- 
vented—no wonder that the South stretched 
out its hand into the heart of Massachusetts, 
into the very centre of Boston itself—to grasp 
the poor fugitive, David Burns, and drag 
him back into hopeless bondage. Alas! 
alas!. What dreadful fate may now be his! 

On the night of Wednesday, May the 24th, 
he was pu up the shutters of his em- 
angel store, in Brattle Street, Boston, when 

e was set upon by seven men 
themselves peace-officers, and taken to the 
Court-house on a charge of larceny. There 
he was confronted with his former master, 
and so learned that the larceny was the theft of 
himself. One Richard Dana, jun., learned the 
circumstance by accident early the next morn- 
ing, obtained a postponement of the exami- 
nation before J at Loring, the States Com- 
missioner, and communicated with his Aboli- 
tionist friends. A Committee of Vigilance 
instantly set in motion the obstructive ma- 











chinery of the law, and appealed to the moral 
sense of the people. That evening Faneuil 
Hall was by a meeting which 
adopted appropriate resolutions. A crowd 
out of doors had already assembled, and de- 
termined for themselves on the mode of resist- 
ance; and, soon joined by the multitude is- 
suing from Faneuil Hall, proceeded to attack 
the Court-house where Burns was confined. 
Walls, doors, and windows were assailed, and 
an entrance forced, but the States Marshal 
repulsed the invaders by his force of special 
other, one of whom was ae an 

e next morning (Friday) artillery an 
infantry were posted c about the build- 
ing, for its protection against the immense 
crowd that bel it; the Irish - 
nies having offered to do this duty. The 
morning was consumed in the of 
counsel, and adjournment to Monday ob- 
tained. On the Saturday morning the yeo- 
manry from New England States were invited 
to come to Boston on the Monday, to aid in 
resisting the slave-power. 

On that same Saturday night a survey 
was made by the pro-slavery mob of the 
residences of the leading Abolitionists, with 
the view of pulling them down; but the 
mayor, being informed in time, provided a 
sufficient guard. On Sunday a paper was 
found in every pulpit, desiring, in the name 
of Anthony Burns, the prayers of the con- 

gation in behalf of one in sore distress. 

very clergyman in the city preached his 
own view of the matter. In our next we 
hope to give extracts from the memorable 
discourse which Theodore Parker delivered 
on that occasion. 

On Monday, public feeling was further ex- 
cited by the fact that Burns’ owner had re- 
fused to take the 1200 dollars for which he 
had previously offered to give up his claim, 
and which had been raised by subscription. 
The yeomanry came in great numbers, as 
requested, but the e they were to 
arrest or to con’ was not there till 
the followi day. By that time the 
wre temwatahr. prisoner’s lawyers were ex- 
hausted, and the jury having found that Burns 
was the property of his claimant—the judge 
ruling that an im t error as to the day 
of his escape did not affect the question— 

r Burns was ordered to be delivered up. 

mayor issued a lamation that ‘the 


troops were armed witli full power to sustain 
the law. He refused ission to have the 
bells of the city tolled, but from all the neigh- 


bouring steeples the iron voice of grief and 
humilistion was uttered, and the ‘salon flag 
was craped. At noon-day the negro was 
taken to the water’s edge, oer a crowd 
of 20,000 people, in the middle of a square of 
= marshal’s cea — i Hc 

revolvers su porte i : 
artillery, dragoons, 3 lancers. Loaded 


cannon were posted 
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d in the street. The order 
to tire was actually given to one company, 
and its execution prevented by the colonel at 
the risk of his life. And so, amid hisses and 
cries of shame—all too weak to express the 


burning grief and indignation of the citi- 
zens humiliated—. ny Burns was 
taken back to Virginia. 


But it has been truly observed, “‘ Exeite- 
ment like this must come to something in the 


end.” Iniquity such as this is it 
to “draw nigh.” Yea, verily, the is 
coming’. 
SUGAR, SLAVERY, AND EMANCIPA- 
TION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue West-India papers contain some most 
important remarks confirmatory of the state- 
ments we have made on the subject of the 
waste on sugar estates. We intended quotin 
them in the present article, but are preclude 
from doing se, in consequence of a corre- 
spondence that has appeared in the form of 
a h advertisement in the Times, be- 
tween Mr. Joseph Liggins and ourselves, and 
which we find ourselves under the obligation 
of reproducing in our columns. 

“Srr—Under the head of ‘Sugar, Slavery, 
and Emancipation,’ the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, through the columns of their 
Reporter, by circulars addressed to the members 
of both Houses of Parliament, and subsequently 
in a pamphlet, have had the grace to pro 
unwarranted — against the West-India 
body, to which I belong. They state that weare 
‘ wicked and immoral, and have a criminal dis- 
regard of the value of human labour ’—imputa- 
tions as unmerited as they are offensive and un- 
charitable. A portion of my reply to their unpro- 
voked attack they have withheld. 

“* They have, however, behaved yet more shab- 
bily, for, in their advocacy of a particular sys- 
tem for the process of our manipulations of Cane- 
juice in the colonies, which they ostentatiously 
recommend, they have made the best use in their 

wer of acertificate, No. 1, written by me in the 

est Indies, with my si e affixed, because 
it in part accords with their views, and they have 
suppressed certificate Nos. 2 and 3, also written 
by me at the same time, and of which I addressed 
copies on the 15th of April to Mr. G. W. Alex- 
ander, the Chairman, and Committee, for the pur- 
pose of being published in like manner, and 
this they will not do: it would not answer their 
purpose, for my practical facts would annihilate 
their theoretical assumptions. 

‘“* They advocate a theory propounded to them 
by an individual in a very plausible manner, 
which they put forward as a remedy for West- 
India distress. I have informed them that I have 
tried it a ad and perseveringly, and with 
my own hands have worked up tons weight of the 
ingredients they recommend ; and, after all my 
labour and expense, I found the process to be 
valueless, because unprofitable ; and I have given 
them the reasons why. 

“ They persist in assuming that they are right, 
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and we are ‘supine.’ I have twice offered to 
place at their service an estate in Antigua, 
whereon their protégé may try his skill; and if 
he succeeds we would gratefully award to them 
all the merit of our future prosperity, and thus 
put an end to profitless contention and their cruel 
aspersions. The only condition that I ask is, 
that some one among the wealthy members of 
their committee shall antee me from actual 
loss ; but this proposal they have not deigned to 
Notice. 

**T now repeat the above offer for the third 
time thus publicly, with the addition that I will 
meet their representative there, and co-operate 
with him cordially and zealously, so’ as to secure 
for him every possible means and appliance for 
carrying out his process under his own personal 
superintendence. 

“TI am, Sir, 
** Your obedient Servant, 
“ Joskpu Liaains, 
**37 Mincing Lane, June.” 


To the foregoing, the subjoined reply was 
sent to the Editor of the Times. 


*¢ Sir,—In the Times of the 13th inst., in an 
advertisement bearing the above title, Mr. 
Joseph Liggins states that the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
charged the West-India body with being wicked 
and immoral, &c. 

“This is not correct. They have been charged, 
upon Parliamentary and other evidence, with 
‘pursuing a wasteful system of manufacturing 
their staple, involving the burning of nearly one- 
half of the sugar contained in the cane, and the 
wasting and misappropriation of half of the re- 
mainder, of which a large portion, amounting to 
at least 17 per cent. on their shipments, is lite- 
rally pumped into the sea out of the ship’s hold. 
We say that, so long as they continue in this 
Tuinous course, they are not justified in com- 
plaining of the unprofitableness of sugar estates, 
and in attributing their embarrassments to 
emancipation ; nor have they any right to ask 
for protective fiscal immunities on commercial 
grounds, still less to require the British public to 
advance funds to aid them in importing immi- 
grant labour. We have shewn how this per- 
sistency in an admitted system of waste does, in 
its immediate consequences, involve wickedness 
and immorality; and, when we allege that it 
had its origin in ‘acriminal disregard of the 
value of human labour,’ we mean that it origi- 
nated under the system of Slavery, of which this 
is a distinctive feature—a fact very few will 
deny. 

“With a view, however, as it would appear, 
to divert public attention from the startling facts 
above mentioned, which the West-India body 
have not been able to controvert, though chal- 
lenged to do so, Mr. Liggins, and those he as- 
sumes to represent, have raised a discussion on 
the merits of a particular process, which had 
been at first merely referred to by us as one of 
the ee and most effectual means modern 
science has pointed out, so far as we can learn, 
of obviating so large a waste of produce. 
The evidence of its success rests not 
less upon the authority of the oppos- 





ing parties themselves, than on the fact of its 
having been for some three or four years past in 
extensive operation in a foreign colony. But in 
its adoption the Committee are in no way interested, 
except in so far as the great cause of Emancipation 
ts concernecl ; neither is Mr. Archbald, the inventor, 
personally known to them, or in any manner con- 
nected with the Society. 

“ But Mr. Liggins says we advocate a mere 
theory. It is convenient for him to forget that 
the West;-India body have advocated it as a fact, 
and dwelt strongly on the advantages of the new 
system, in a Memorial they addressed to Govern- 
ment on the subject,* which, among other sig- 
natures, bears that of ‘ Joseph Liggins and Co.’ 
We have therefore good authority for our bold- 
ness. 

“Mr. Liggins also says that we have withheld 
a portion of his ‘reply’ to our ‘unprovoked at- 
tack.’ In the April number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter we gave publicity to those parts of 
his letter which bore upon the points under dis- 
cussion, and offered to publish the whole, pro- 
vided he would defray the cost. That offer is 
here renewed. It is requiring rather too much 
at our hands that we should publish his abuse of 
ourselves, and pay for it into the bargain. 

‘« He further accuses us of unfairness. Now, 
when he advanced that accusation, he well knew 
that only a few days previously we had offered to 
meet him and any third party he might select 
(and we even suggested another opponent of ours, 
a member of the firm of Messrs. T. Daniel and 
Co.), in order that he might have a fair opportu- 
nity of making out his case against the Commit- 
tee. He has not accepted that offer. 

‘Tn relation to the particular process we have 
referred to, Mr. Liggins went to Antigua ex- 
pressly to test its practical merits. If his ex- 
periments, conducted on a large scale, succeeded, 
he was to return and complete arrangements 
with the inventor for introducing it into the 
West Indies. While on the spot he consigned 
the results of his experiments in a report, in the 
preamble to which he is careful to state that, in 
conducting them, ‘his firm determination’ had 
been ‘to elicit the truth, to avoid being deceived 
by the possible over-favourable representations of 
the patentees, and thereby protect himself from 
becorning the medium of deceiving others.’ That 
report, which has had an extensive circulation, 
with his consent, emphatically declares that those 
experiments succeeded in all essential respects. It 
is true he speaks of partial failure in minor de- 
tails. In explanation of this circumstance it is 
only fair to quote his own words: ‘It is grati- 
fyin;z to me to be able to affirm that my failure 
has arisen from causes wholly irrespective of Mr. 
Archbald’s process.’ : 

“Mr. Liggins now complains of our having 
made the best use in our power of this report. 
We inerely quoted it. It was the writer’s deli- 
berate intention that it should speak for itself. 
It is no business of ours that it speaks what we 
must assume is the truth. In his reply to us, 
however, Mr. Liggins affirms that his experi- 
ments terminated in ‘a total failure.’ Being 





* Vide Appendix, Report of Select Committee 
on {Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1847-48. 
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with repudiating his ow: report, he 
stoutly denies the fact, and desires tis, in justice 
to him, to publish that he adopts it, and has 
never sought to repudiate it. We hive done so. 
In his i t we now perceive that he 
has shifted his ground. He no longer attempts 
to maintain that his experiments failed, but that 
he ‘found the process to be valueless, because 
unprofitable.’ He adds that he has given us 
‘the reasons why’ in Certificates Nos. 2 and 3, 
which he accuses us of having ‘shabbily’ sup- 
pressed. He is by this ‘time aware that we did 
not suppress them. They never reached our 
office. e have now been furnished with copies 
-of them, and we believe it will be found that, so 
far from invalidating the statements made in his 
report, establishing the practical value of the pro- 
cess, they corroborate them in all essential — 
culars. We shall, patina afford the public an 
earl unity of forming a judgment, as we 
ee ip publish them ly our next 
Reporter; after which we hope our correspon- 
dence with Mr. Liggins will cease. 

‘If, however, Mr. Liggins did really consider 
the process to be ‘valueless, because unprofit- 
able,’ how came he, after ascertaining this fact, 
to enter into a partnership with the inventor for 
the express one a of introducing the new 
system to his merchants and fellow -colo- 
nists, and on the estates under his control? 
And, as a further proof of his confidence in this 
* worthless ’ process, how came he to order a large 
quantity of the i ients necessary to carry it 
out? It is not for us to explain ‘the reasons 
why ’ they were refused to him. 

‘* Mr. Liggims informs the public that he has 
offered to ‘any of the wealthy members of the 
Committee thechoice of two estates in Antigua’ 
on which to try experiments, under his superin- 
tendence. Ina letter to us of the 14th imstant 
he says he ‘ patiently awaits the next step of the 
Committee ;' and asks ‘whether they will ac- 
cept his offer?” He adds that he submits ‘that 
as a test of their sincerity in the cause of science, 
morality, and charity.’ If Mr. Liggins will take 
the trouble to refer to the constitution of the So- 
ciety, he will not find that the members of the 
committee can be expected to enter into conimer- 
cial connexion with every gentleman who thinks 
proper to make them the offer. 

“Iam directed to hand you, Sir, the pam- 
phiet entitled ‘Sugar, Slavery, and Emancipa- 
tion,’ to which Mr. Liggins has referred, con- 
taining the articles he complains of and the 
correspondence which has taken place on the sub- 
ject between the representatives of the West-India 
body and the Committee of the British anil Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society. 

“T am, Sir (on behalf the Commitee), 
‘* Yours very obediently, 
“L. A. CHamErovaow, Secretary. 
“27, New Broad Street, June 19, 1854.” 


We append the documents referred to. 
“No. 2. 
“SUPPLEMENTAL REMARKS ON MR. ARCHBALD’S 
PROCESS, 


“T have felt it to be due to the patentees of 
Mr. Archbald’s process to convey to ithem 
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the conclusions to which I have arrived as to 
its merits, apart from all other considerations 
and extraneous matter; and, from the state- 
ments contained in the ing paper, they 
will be led very naturally to infer that I am 
prepared to adopt the process forthwith, and re- 
commend the adoption of it by all other West 
Indians; a course I should pursue, were I not 
restrained by the conviction that a considerable 
expenditure must, in the first instance, be in- 
curred in the adaptation of the arrangements in 
every boiling-house to the requirements of the 
improved process for the manipulations of sac- 
charine. 

“ Strictly in reference to the completeness of 
the process, and the avoidance of injury to the 
Cane-juice, rapidity in the several stages is most. 
essential. 

** With a view to economy of time and labour, 
such arr ents will have to be made as are 
indispensable to the mechanical changes from 
the simmering copper to the settler, ce to 
the filterer, and lastly to the granulating cop- 
pers ; for Iam of opinion that the necessity for 
a receiver between the filterer and the coppers. 
must be obviated. 

“There must be two settlers used, one being 
insufficient for any estate. however small. 

“My meaning on that of the subject. 
may be thus rudely exempli viz. 

* The level of the simmering copper — 

» the settlers 
» the filterer 
a » the granulating coppers 

**In my temporary contrivances it was impossi- 
ble to avoid once pumping the clarified liquor, 
viz. from the receiver to the granulating coppers, 
causing thereby an increase of labour, and—what. 
I found to be of even more importance—delay, 
to an extent of creating a positive objection to 


the ag 

“For the purpose of rendering the suggested 

of the vessels complete and effec- 

tive, an addition to the mill employed in express- 
ing the Cane-juice becomes necessary and un- 
avoidable. This object may be attained by at- 
taching a pump to the spindle of the mill, with 
an eccentric motion, and therewith pumpi 
the Cane-juice into a cistern within Be nil 
placed at an elevation sufficiently high to com- 
mand the simmering coppers. 

“JT am of opinion, that when the foregoi 
arrangements are made we shall still be sub- 
ject to the injurious effects produced by the pre- 
sent system of tayches. I am convinced, alike 
by reason and seein daily observation, that 
they are radically wrong, and that by them 
the most beautiful Cane-juice may be discoloured 
and spoilt. 

** My experiments have most conclusively de- 
monstr that the use of iron vessels in the 


—— 





* “T ought to have added that the plan thus 
described would involve the raising of ev 
boiling-house where it was adopted, and wo 
be an objection for two reasons: first, the very 
serious expense; secondly, on account of hurri- 
canes, which are frequent, especially in 5 ie X 
I make this addition now. 17 June 1854,—J.L.” 
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process of defecation is inadmissible: they are 
seriously injurious, and have baffled and thwarted 
my operations most vexatiously, without iny 
knowing for some time the true cause; but ul- 
timately I discovered that my best clarifications 
became discoloured in the filterer and receiver, 
and to some extent, I believe, from being so long 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere. 

“‘ The alterations and additions herein referred 
to, and the necessity for all the vessels being 
made of copper, involve an outlay of capital, | 
am afraid, beyond the means at the present time 
of most of the planters in the British colonies. 


“ Josepn LIGGins. 
«28th May 1850.” 


“ No. 3. 

“* (Copy). 

**Mr. Liggins requests Mr. Archbald’s atten- 
tion to the following observations relating to the 
cost of the ingredients, which, for this purpose, 
may be assumed to be supplied at the rate of 
20s. per hundred weight—112lbs.—or say two- 
pence and 4th per pound. 

_Mr. Archbald says in his specification for 
every hundred gallons of juice—use of 
No. 1—1 pound. 
» 2—7 pounds. 
» 3—2 pounds. 

“My operations were conducted on 500 gal- 

lons at each time, so that I used of 
No. 1— 5 pounds. 

» 2—35 pounds. 

», 3—10 pounds. 


Together . . 50 pounds. 
But I found that quantity to be insufficient for 
the purpose, and added ten pounds more, making 
in the whole sixty pounds, at a cost of 10s. 8d. 

‘As 500 gallons of Cane-juice will make 
only 4 cwt. 2 qrs. of Sugar, it follows-that the 
cost of the ingredients will be at the rate of 
2s. 4d. per cwt., much too high, and cannot be 
afforded. 

“Mr. Liggins will return in the Emerald 
two samples of A, or No.1. They are very 
different in their appearance: the softer kind 
was not discovered until Mr. Liggins had used 
up the whole of No. 2, so that he could not try 
them together, and no information was given to 
him on the subject.* 

‘Mr. Archbald requested Mr. Liggins would 

ive his opinion on certain casks marked X and 

X. There was likewise a cask marked XXX, 
of which no information was given, and Mr. 
Liggins knows not for what purpose it was sup- 
plied: it appears to be a decolotant, but it is 
objected to on account of its acidity. 

“X is valueless. 

“XX is the best of all supplied for B, or 
No. 2, and Mr. Liggins regrets that he had not 
more of it. 





* + A week has elapsed since the previous re- 
marks were written, and the No. 1 has been 
used daily with continued satisfaction, and greatly 
preferred to common temper. 

“The soft state in which it was prepared, and 
ready way it will mix with water, obtains for it 
a decided preference over the first portion of 
No. 1, and also the common temper.” 
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These documents, it will be observed, bear 
out our statement, that Mr. Liggins proved 
the process to be efficacious in all essential 
respects. We considered it our duty, how- 
ever, to address Mr. Archbald on the subject, 
and append his reply, 


*19 June 1854. 

* Dear Sir,—In reply to your request, that I 
should furnish you with an explanation of the 
statements contained in what Mr. Liggins, in 
his advertisement in the Times, calls Certificates 
Nos. 2 and 3, and of which you have favoured me 
with copies, I beg to say that, with regard to 
my No. 2, I never saw or heard of it before. 

ad I done so, I should gladly have availed 
myself of it, as a further proof of the success of 
my process, inasmuch as it is intended to ex- 
plain to the planters the arrangements he 
thought necessary to make in the boiling-house, 
for carrying that — into practical and 
economical effect. If it is proved, as he now al- 
leges, a ‘total failure in his hands, and was 
valueless, because unprofitable,’ what necessity 
was there for these instructions to the planters ? 

‘* T also declare that there is not one of those 
arrangements necessary, except where ingredient 
No. 3 is employed, which Mr. Liggins says, in 
his report, might be dispensed with. But even 
then, the whole expense would not amount to Ten 
pounds. The idea of raising the roof of the boil- 
ing-house is admitted by Mr. Liggins to have 
occurred to him quite recently; in Mincing Lane, 
and not while carrying on his experiments in 
Antigua. 

‘With regard to the use of iron vessels, Mr. 
J. Connell of Barbados, Mr. Johnson of Trinidad, 
and Mr. Neckles of Grenada, have all made 
very superior sugar in iron vessels, as have other 
planters in foreign colonies. I have always said, 
and I repeat it, that no additional machinery is 
requisite for my process, except in certain cases 
(depending upon local circumstances) when a 
pump and two or three wooden vessels may be 
advan us for making sugar. In making 
CoNCRETE by my new method, which is the chief 
object of my last invention, even these vessels 
become altogether unnecessary. ‘The present 
system of tayches answers very well for this pur- 
pose, however imperfect for sugar-making, which 
I fully admit it to be. I may observe, that though 
Mr. Liggins now sees objections to the use of 
iron vessels, and declares them to be inadmissible, 
he never once alleged this as an objection to my 
— when he was writing to press me, after 

is return to England, to conclude arrangements 
with him for selling these * worthless ingredients’ 
to his brother-merchants and fellow-planters. 

“With regard to Certificate No. 3, Mr. Lig- 
gins is perfectly aware that it was not suppressed, 
for the essential parts of it were printed in the 
Circular that accompanied his report. So far 
as the price of the ingredients is concerned, 
he knew well, when writing his advertisement 
for the Times, that the cost of these ingre- 
dients had been considerably diminished—for the 
fact was explained in the Circular, and it 
was therein stated it would not amount to more 
than from one shilling to one shilling and six- 
pence on the hundredweight of sugar; whilst, 
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the other hand, the sugar would, ‘through 

yeir effect, be improved in value to the amount 

of from five to ten shillings per cwt. The cost 

of the ji ients for making one hundred- 

weight of Concrete would only be about six- 
ce 


we I think it quite worth while to call your at- 
tention to the fact, that, speaking of 1 or A, 
Mr, lays stress upon its being greatly 
superior to ‘comnion temper,’ This is a most 
important admission, as every practical planter 
admit. With to the casks marked 
X, XX, and XXX, they were sent to him far 
sup experiments, to try the effect of 
certain pew itions. One; marked X, 
proved valueless upon the Cane-juice, which I was 
not at all surprised to learn. I should have been 
astonished had it proved otherwise, for it was the 
ingredient Iemploy on beet-root juice, Its suc- 
cess in France was so great, that after testing it 
upon two crops, the eet sugar manufac- 
turers offered me a million of francs to give up the 
secret, I accepted their offer; but an arbitrary 
act on the part of the government of Louis 
Philippe prevented the operation, to which we were 
committed, from being carried into effect. Messrs. 
De and valle firm well known in Europe 
and in America; Messrs. Lindemann, Suzanne, 
* Co., 8 ala | pt ee of Paris; Mons, 
vigne uet, Mayor of Drury, and upwards 
of thirty landed proprietors were parties to the 
contract. The document bearing the original 
signatures of the parties is in Paris, in the hands 
of Messrs. Lindemann & Co. 
*“T am, Sir, 
*‘ Your's obediently, 
“«W, A, ARCHBALD, 
* L, A, Coamerovzow, Esq.” 


Whilst going through the press a lon 
advertisement from Mr. Liggins has appeare 
in the Zimes. Asit contributes no fresh infor- 
mation, and throws no new light upon the 
interesting subject under discussion, we do 
not think it needful to make any reply. 


THE CUBANS AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


s° 


Ix our February number we gave, under the 
above head, the copy of a petition from 
ninety-three of the most influential mer- 
chants of Matanzas, in Cuba, praying the 
Governor-General to take steps to put an 
end to the slave-trade, We considered the 
document important, and in our Annual Re- 
port alluded to the fact, as an indication of 
the dawning of a more correct sentiment on 
the subject of this barbarous traffic. We 

ve at the time the name of the Grenada 

ree Press as our authority, but have since 
received a communication which shews we 
have been misled in relation to the date of 
this Memorial, and the circumstances under 
which it was presented, 

Our correspondent informs us that the peti- 
tion was dated 19th November 1843, and 
not 1853, and was addressed to General 
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O’Donnell. He also says, quoting our words, 
that “ there was at that time no apprehension 
of renewed attempts on the of foreign 
filibusters,” because no ous attempts had 
been made, and there was no filibustering to 
Cuba in 1843, Qur error arose from, the 
pointed allusion made in the Memorial to 
certain “emissaries, persons, and Societies,” 
whose existence was stated to be known to 
the local government, and who were alleged 


to be fomenting disturbance. The ph 
immediately following this allusion had been 
suppressed, and we therefore lost the clue to 
these “persons, Societies, and eé es,” 


but it was natural for us to infer, from the 
date of the Memorial, and our knowledge of 
the existence of the Lone Star association and 
others, that foreign filibusters were the: parties 
meant. Our correspondent kindly sites 
us with the suppressed paragraph, which we 
insert. It is as follows: 


“The triumph of Haiti, adjacent, Emanci- 
pation in Jamaica, and the emissaries proceed+ 
ing not only from these islands, but from persons 
and Societies of whose existence our wise Govern- 
ment is well aware, swarm in Cuba, notwith- 
standing the assiduous vigilance, and the inde- 
fatigable zeal of our authorities, and become so 
many additional causes, which, in the aggregate, 
afford continual food to that dangerous tendency.* 
Another new class of emissaries, yet more to be 
dreaded, as they constitute a part of the legacies 
of estates, is that which will come into our midst 
through future importations of Africans. A 
mission of Englishmen is making the tour of 
that savage continent (Africa), having at its 
head one of the most determined Abolitionists ; 
and the tindoubted fruit of these efforts will be, 
that they will endeavour to succeed here through 
the same means which have been employed in 
Africa.t This, and nothing else, will account 
for the fact, thatjn the late importations there 
was found a large number of blacks acquainted 
with the language of powerful Albion.” 


We are informed that “ the Societies whose 
existence is not unknown to our wise Govern- 
ment, are the British Anti-Slavery Societies,” 
and the English Mission is the anti-slavery 
mission which a mémber of the Society of 
Friends and his wife undertook to Africa, 
&c. Itis said that Aas Government enaty ng 

urposely got up the statement respec e 
Aych is bag of the English ie bai to 
be possessed by thenegroes, and that though the 
petitioners were aware of the falsehood, they 
thought it politic to repeat it, “in order to 
render their petition more acceptable to the 
very excellent protector of slave-traders.” 





* «Tendency ” to emancipation. 

+ That is, they will influence the African 
negroes at home; these will be impo to 
Cuba; and they will revolutionize our slave 
population.—Ep, A, §. 2, 
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He adds that Mr. David Turnbull, the Harl 
of Carlisle, the Anti-Slavery Societies, and 
a British ‘Government were charged b 
O'Donnell and his senerity with 
instigating ignti insurrections e€ mase 
secre of, o whites; and Mr, Murai we 
will be remembered, was even imprisioned 
in at Fuerza in Havana, , 
om \ pomeck pry ayia om refe- 
rence e Mem TiNncl eti~ 
toners were panne by O'Donnell, 
two of them, Benigno Gener and Pedro Gui- 


terras, were ese by him for some 
months in the Morro, 4 
We can only express our regret that in 


giving publicity to this Memorial, and in 
ing allusion to the circumstance, in our 
Angina! Ropert, we should have given the 
Cu it for m more progress in 
= cause of humanity than it appears they 
eserve. 


It mney not, however, be geverelly known, 
that,in 1799, representations by several Cubans, 
- amongst whom was Don Francisco de ring 

were made against the traffic in negroes. In 
hig A nvr, yea on the same subject, to 


nstituent Co of Spain, were made 
by the Ayuntamiento, the Consulate, and the 
Patriotic Soviety of the Havana. The most 





portant signatures to this document were 
those of Andrés de Zayas, Agustin Ybarra, él 
Conde de S* Maria de Loreto, Francisco de 
, &l Conde de Montalvo, el Conde de 

0’ , el Margués de Cardenas de Mon- 
tehermoso, el Conde de Casa Bayona, Ciriaco 


de ag Me José M* Escobar, José Maria de 
Xenes, Luis Ygnacio Cabulleto, Joaquin de 
Herrera, Luis Hi 


Gato, Doctor Tomas 
Romay, Francisco de Isla, Rafael Gonzalez, 
Francisco Hernandez, Juan José Yguaran, 
Gonzalo de Herrera, José Melchor Valdez, 
and José Nicolas Arrate de Peralta. 


PLANTAIN FIBRE, 
A vona-trizp friend fo the anti-slavery 
cause has submitted to us a few remarks on 
the cultivation of the plantain, as a means of 
se tA the matenal prosperity of the co- 
lo grew of our Emancipated Colo- 
nies. Qur esteemed coadjutor attention 
to the fact, that whilst at present the black 
and ' coloured a of the West Indies 
cultivate the plantain and the banana for the 
sake of the fruit alone, the trees themselves 
are left to rot on the provision-grounds and 
plantations, by which an enormous quantity 
of a very valuable material is annually lost. 
It appears that the fibre of these trees is 
capable of being converted into cloth, from 
which sheetings, towels, ticks, shirting, cam- 
bric, lace, co , twines, paper, &c., can be 
inade, at a sufficiently low rate to compete 
with similar fabrics produced from slave- 
labour cotton. Mr. Vander Gon Netscher, 
an extensive proprietor in British Guiana, 
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and @ spirited member of the Legislature, 
states that the cost of keeping up a plantain 
estate in that colony would be about 6/, an 
acre; and that if cut down évery eight 
months for the stem alone, the produce would 
be 1400 to 1500 stems every cutting, 
the nt: yield of fibre of ¢ach stem being 
about 4 Ibs. The pee of drying, carry- 
ing, and preparing for market is estimated 
at about 4/, per acre, bringing the cost of the 
taw material to a little more than a farthing 
@ pound, 

As an article of commerce, we have no 
doubt it would prove a valuable substitute 
for hemp. A few years ago, some rope and 
cable were manufactured from the tain 
fibre, at Woolwich Dock-yard, under the di- 
tection of the Government, for the jurpose 
of testing its preg as com with 
similat cordage made from hetip, The re- 
sult was satisfactory, and probably a more 
perfect peeperafion of the raw material, pre- 
vious to its having been "Si into yarn, would 
have sng the mi. ‘en re 6 be equal in all 
respects to hemp. » at least, appears to 
have | been the ia ression at the Hs Since 
then, other experiments have been tried with 
complete success. We have in our possession 
mg of cordage spun from the plantain 

by a fugitive slave, now in London; 
and also a sample of paper, manufactured 
from the sarhe material, which a to be 
of excellent quality, and on which certain 
suggestions have been printed, setting forth 
some of the advantages that would be con- 
ferred upon the free negro population of the 
West-India islands, were the cultivation of 
the plantain for the sake of its fibre as well 
as its fruit to be extended. The valuable 
invention of Mr. Roth would no doubt im- 
prove the quality of the fibre to as great an 
extent as it does flax, hemp, &c,, removin 
all the ligneous particles without breaking the 
fibre, and without its being necessary to sub- 
ject it to the process of rotting, 

We are glad to perceive that the subject is 
attracting attention in British Guiana. On 
the 17th of March ult., in the Combined 
Court, Mr. Netscher submitted the following 
motion, which was unanimously adopted : 


“ That this Court pledges the colony to pro- 
vide the sum of 5000 dollars as a premium for 
the first machine with which shall have been 
made in this colony 100 tons of clean plantain 
fibre during the course of a year; the decision 
about the quality of the plantain fibre, &c., to be 
left to the Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana,” 

On a suggestion made by Mr. Porter, 
whether it would not be better to say the 
fibre was to be made “in a proper manner,” 
Mr. Netscher observed : 


- The quality of the fibre would settle that. 
He did not mean to say that machinery to make 


























Ses cies aioe 
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two or three tons per day could not be invented, 
but he meant to say that the machinery must be 
very powerful, and there must be provision made 
for packing the material, &c.| According to the 
notion he had of this machinery, it would be 
necessarily as expensive as a set of sugar-works, 
and nearly as much would be required to dry the 
plantain fibre as to pack it. It was not neces- 
sary for him to say much on the subject, His 
Excellency having taken up the question in his 
address to the Combined Court ; but here was an 
article wasted, and which would be wasted for a 
century, unless the Legislature did something to 
bring it into use. Improvements to the existing 
staples might be made by private parties, but it 
was well known that it had taken nearly two 
centuries to bring sugar-making to what it was 
now, and the idea of making flax from the plan- 
tain fibre was new. The plantain fibre was not a 
rishable article. The plantain trees, when cut 
own, could be brought in a bateau, and would 
not get sour like the cane. Centralization would 
not Be objected to in this case. He knew that 
sugar was the gold mine of the colony, and its 
mainstay ; but as they were losing from thirty 
to forty thousand tons of this plantain fibre on 
the ground every year, it was worth while for the 
Legislature to try what could be made of it. 
He would be glad to find it succeed, and see that 
which was now lost converted into a valuable ar- 
ticle. He was not prepared to shew what the 
expense would be, and it was dangerous to make 
such a calculation. The amount of plantain 
fibre lost every year was enormous, and he could 
only say, that from his own estate of 500 acres, 
a ton or a ton and a-half of that valuable mate- 
rial was lost every day. Money was not asked 
for until by great exertions, energy, and perse- 
verance, the object should have been accom- 
plished. Ifa party wished to do this, he must 
go to an expense of 30007. or 4000/. for a manu- 
factory, not to make a few pounds, but the large 
quantity stated. in the resolution, of 100 tons ; 
and they all knew that unless a large quantity 
were made it was worth nothing. He did not 
mean that the colony should be humbugged ; but 
if a party carried out the plan it would be an 
encouragement to him to get 5000 dollars for his 
trouble, The money, he considered, would be 
well laid out, but he was afraid it would not be 
applied for for years ; for, from the experience he 
had had, it would appear to be a tough under- 
taking.” 

On referring to the speech of Lieutenant- 
Governor Walker, at the opening of the Ses- 
sion of the Combined Court, on the 20th 
January last, we find that the allusion was 
not to plantain fibre alone. We append the 
passage : 

“Inquiries have been made with a view to as- 
certain the practicability of converting the diver- 
sified vegetable fibres of this country to purposes 
of practical utility. The difficulty of procurin 
machines suited to the peculiar texture of suc 
fibres has hitherto delayed the attainment of any 
actual result, but the scheme has been recently 
revived by communications from gentlemen in 
Jamaica, who are desirous of forming an asso- 
ciation for its prosecution, and it is much to be 
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desired that this impulse should be vigorously fol- 
lowed up.” 


From what we have been informed of 
Mr. Roth’s patented process, we are under 
the impression that it would be found effi- 
cacious in cleansing plantain fibre, and shall 
be glad if our mention of it should lead to 
an experiment. The time is singularly fa- 
vourable for making such an attempt, as, 
owing to the war with Russia, hemp has 
risen enormously in price, and were a 
substitute discovered in the plantain fibre, 
a new and highly-lucrative branch of com- 
merce would immediately spring up. It 
would be extremely easy to collect and for- 
ward to England a quantity of the fibre, in 
its natural state; and we shall be happy to 
receive communications on the subject, and 
to promote the enterprise to the utmost ex- 
tent of our ability. 


THE IMPOSTOR REUBEN NIXON, 


Ws think it our duty to inform our anti- 
slavery friends in particular, and the public 
in general, that Reusen Nixon, the ne 
impostor, is at large. He completed hi 
three months’ soli confinement on the 
13th of June, on which day he was liberated 
from Lewes gaol. During his imprisonment 
we wrote to the chaplain, the Rev. R. Burnet, 
offering, through him, to use our interest to 
rocure Reuben Nixon’s admission to the 
eformatory Institution for Adult Criminals, 
so that, if he felt inclined, he might have an 
opportunity of amending his life, and of pro- 
curing honest employment after undergoing 
the prescribed term of probation. He affected 
to be grateful for the offer, and on being dis~ 
charged from the prison, professed it to be 
his determination to walk straight to London 
to see us, and ascertain how he should pro- 
cure admission to the Reformatory. e 
means of subsistence by the way were fur- 
nished to him. He appears to have left “in 
very good health,” writes our informant, 
“although somewhat reduced in bulk and 
stren by his diet. His behaviour,” he 
adds, “‘ has been, as you would expect, orderly 
and attentive ; but the best I can say is, that 
he has not made ay urwas of repentance. 
He declares himself, however, sorry for the 
ast, and resolved to pursue the path of 
al and truth, if opened to him. I have 
no doubt he was at Sing-Sing prison, as he 
is able to tell many particulars which could 
only be known from experience, or from offi- 
cial reports. He can write his name—very 
badly—but I do not think he can do fmch 
more.” 
Up to the present time we have not seen 
Reuben Nixon; and we would take this o 
portunity of requesting anti-slavery frlenas 
to solicit the aid of the local press in giving 
publicity to this paragraph, so that benevo- 
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lent persons may be put upon their guard 
against him. It is quite likely that he will 
concoct some new tale to excite the sympa- 
thy of the unwary. 

n addition to what we ourselves know of 
this man, we have received the following 
communication from another correspondent, 
in reply to some queries of ours suggested 
by the appearance, in last month’s Anti- 

lavery Advocate, of a notice of his exploits 
in another part of the country. We enter- 
tained a doubt respecting the identity of 
Nixon with the man Hill, but are now in- 
clined to believe our correspondent is not 
mistaken in considering them to be the same 
individual. He says: 

‘“‘ The reasons I concluded Hill to be the same 
person representing himself to you. as Nixon, &c., 
are as follows : 

“* First, The description given of Nixon’s person 
exactly agrees with of Hill. 

** Secondly, his mixing up with the teetotallers, 
and es to address public companies with 

ect. 

“Third, His saying that he took up with a 
man in Liverpool who had a panorama; his 
travelling with this man as an escaped fugitive 
slave, and their subsequent disagreement on ac- 
count of the division of the proceeds, exactly 
agreeing with what actually took place with Hill 
and his employer. 

* Fourthly, The expressed belief of the man 
himself who ened Hill, that the Reuben 
Nixon of Brighton is the same person who 
ae with him under the name of Charles 

ill. 

* Fifthly, The. statement Nixon made to you, 
that he came from Baltimore, and was a house- 
servant, who had been well treated, exactly 

ing with the statement made by Hill him- 
self before a public meeting in this town 
(Preston). 
“IT might add, Sixthly, That the quarrel and 
ion referred to above, occurred in Scot- 
land, probably in Glasgow ; where Nixon says he 
told the Belfast people he last came from. 

*‘ Hill was first introduced to the Preston 
folks at Whitsuntide last year. After staying 
a while in this town, he returned with his friend 
of the orama to Liverpool. Hence I under- 
stand they went to Scotland, and staid some 
time in Glasgow. I then heard no more of Hill, 
until I concluded the person representing himself 
to you as Nixon, &c., was the identical person. 

“1 still think he is the same individual. 
Should I be mistaken, I shall be greatly sur- 
prised. It willindeed be curious that two persons 
of eolour (so few in number in this country) 
should agree in so many particulars.” 

AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 

MENT. 
Txe month of May is the month for holding 
religious and other anniversaries in New 
York as well asin London. Two of these 
are especially interesting to us, namely, 
that of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
and that of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. We much regret that we 
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have not space in our present Number to 
record the proceedings of these Societies on 
that interesting occasion, but shall give a 
summary of them in our next. 

The aat-nemel Society, the elder of the 
two, commenced its sittings on the morni 
of Wednesday, the 10th’ of May, in Dr. 
Chapin’s church, continuing them through 
that and the succeeding day. The attend- 
ance is reported to have been crowded, 

The American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society also had a numerously-attended and 
successful meeting. It was held at the 
Tabernacle, on the evening of the 10th, and 
the pps. appear to have presented fea- 
tures of peculiar interest. F. lass, the 
Rev. W. Goodell, and the Rev. C. B. Boyn- 
ton, addressed the auditory with much effect. 

The New-York ‘Anti-Slavery Society also 
held its first anniversary at the Tabernacle, 
on Friday the 12th, “to a numerous and en- 
thusiastic assembly.” The report of the 
ceedings is brief Dut interesting. The dhiet 
speakers were Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips, and W. L. Garrison. 








ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. 


Tue Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are about to issue two 
Tracts : the one a reprint of their Address to 
Churches, and the other on the Law relating 
to Coloured Seamen. 

The first will embrace the Address, with 
its Appendix ; a list of the religious bodies. 
which have responded to it; the Address 
recently issued by the Committee on the 
subject of giving countenance in this country 
to American Ministers presenting themselves 
to take part in the anniversary meetings of our 
religious and benevolent Societies, &c., and 
the speech of the Rev. J. B. Walker, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, which will be found in 
another column of this present number. 

The second Tract will embrace a brief .ex- 
position of the law of South Carolina relating 
to Coloured Seamen, and of the present 
state of the question between the British and 
the American governments, with a reprint 
of the case of Tous GLasGow, supported by 
the declaration, made before a notary public 
in London, of John Brown, his companion 
in slavery. 

These Tracts will be published at the 
office of the Society, No. 27 New Broad 
Street, London. 








: S*iscellanea. 


A Stave Hunter Castisep sy THE Fuai~ 
TIVES IN CANADA.— The Detroit Daily Democrat, 
Nov. 28, says: “ We are informed that a slave- 
holder named Daniel C. Payne, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, came to this city last week on a slave 
hunt; but he soon learned that his slaves were all 
in Canada, where it was impossible for him to re- 
capture them unless they were kidnapped or de- 
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coyed over the river. So he has been for several 
days past crossing back and forth from Detroit to 
Windsor, under the false pretence that he wished 
to purchase land in Canada or here, with a view 
of making a permanent residence in this vicinity. 

At other times he wished to see certain persons 
who had escaped from his custody for the purpose 
of giving them money, or if they would come over 
to Detroit he would give them free papers. 
Finally, he went over to Windsor yesterday (Sun- 
day the 27th), where he met one of the objects of 
his search. He offered ten dollars to any man that 
would get the fugitive to step on board the ferry- 
boat, saying that ‘‘ the boy wanted to go back, 
but hadn’t the courage to start.” But the youn 
man was very suddenly taken with a chill, an 
went to bed sick in a room at the old barracks. 
Mr. Payne, seeing there was no other chance, 
resorted to the devil’s trump-card of deception. 

He bought a bottle of whisky, and carried 
it to the bedside of the sick man, and insisted 
upon his drinking a full glass of it, supposing, 
doubtless, that if he could succeed in getting him 
drunk, he would get up from a sick bed and cross 
the river with him. But just as he was in the act 
of administering the delusive draught, he was 
suddenly knocked down by another fugitive, who 
in company with others, gave him about 100 
lashes, well laid on with a large ‘ bull-whip,” 
brought from a Southern plantation, where it had 
often been applied to the backs of slaves. They 
not only made him mindful of the many floggings 
he had given his slaves, but he even remem- 
bered that he was an Abolitionist of the Garrison 
stamp; which he most solemnly declared; refer- 
ring to Mr. Bibb, and other gentlemen as wit- 
nesses. 

He did not stay long in the Queen's dominions 
after they let him go. The climate does not agree 
with his southern constitution at all. 

Thus ends the first attempt of The Free Press 
to carry on its business of the “ Return Under- 
ground Railroad,” which it advertised a short time 
ago. This Payne is supposed to be the ** two Ken- 
tucky gentlemen” to which The Free Press al- 
luded as on their way to Detroit, to carry back 
those coloured people who had found freedom a 
bore and a nuisance. 

The same journal, Nov. 26, mentions having 
received a call from a young man named “ Wil- 
liam Alexander,” whose singular escape from a 
court of justice in Cincinnati, a few days ago, 
will be remembered by our readers, and who had 
ox arrived in Detroit on a special train of the 

.G,R.R. Mr. Alexander was called “* Lewis” 
on the trial. The Democrat proceeds to say: 

““Mr. A, is a very fine, intelligent-looking 
man, probably about twenty-one years old. He 
had lived five years with Marshall, the man 
who claimed to own him; was probably about 
eighteen when Marshall bought him from a dis- 
tant part of Kentucky. He knows nothing of his 
kindred, only that he was told that his mother 
died not long after he went to live on Marshall’s 
plantation. Marshall is a nephew of the noto- 
torious Tom Marshall. 

“The following bill of lading will give ‘ our 
Southern brethren’ an idea how business is trans- 
acted on the Under-Ground Railroad. The line 
is wholly by coloured le, and chiefly 
by fugitives. ong the stockhe ders, however, 
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we are assured there are many white men who 
stand high in favour with the South. The head 
may consent to lie for the sake of office when the 
heart declines to follow suit. Senator Bird was 
unique in his inconsisiencies. 

Here is the Brn or Lapina. 

“U.G. R. R. Orrice, — —, 1853. 
“Freight. . . «© 145]b. 
“Valuedat. . . dol.1000 

“‘Consigned to the care of a kind Providence, 
for Canaan. D. 

“ Freight Agent and Director U. G. R. R. 
“To H. B. or J. T. H., C. W. 

‘ We learn from a private note from a Freight- 
Agent, that the Southern end of the road is send- 
ing forward a good deal of freight just now, and 
business promises to be brisk during the winter. 
The freezing of the Ohio is looked forward to as 
likely to increase the value of “chattels” going 
north. The agent desires us to say ‘ this line has 
never met with an accident.’”’ 

Teacuine Nearoes To READ AND WRITE.— 
Yesterday morning Mrs. Margaret Douglas was 
arraigned before the Circuit Court, on a charge of 
teaching negro children to read and write, con- 
trary to the statute in such cases made and pro- 
vided, and against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. By some means a 
report had been previously circulated, that the 
lady had determined not to employ the services 
of counsel, but to rely solely on her own legal 
abilites in conducting her defence. It is unne- 
cessary to say that this announcement, so un- 
usual in our Anti-Bloomer and Anti-Woman’s 
Rights community, succeeded in filling our court- 
room with persons anxious to witness the novel 
spectacle. As she entered the court-room, and 
took her seat among the attorneys at the bar, a 
most profound sensation was created, and an un- 
bounded curiosity to obtain a glimpse at the intre- 
pid female, who could thus boldly encroach upon 
the prerogatives hitherto reserved to coats and 

antaloons, was visible in every countenance. 

e jury had no sooner been empannelled, 
than the lady, without waiting for the examina- 
tion of witnesses, or the opening remarks of the 
attorney for the Commonwealth, proceeded, in a 
clear and melodious voice, to the consideration of 
the charges set forth in the indictment. 

The surprise of the whole legal fraternity was 
so great at this sudden revolution in the time- 
honoured practice of the courts, that she had pro- 

essed considerably into the merits of the case 
Before his honour recovered himself sufficiently to 
inform her that it would be more regular to sus- 
pend her remarks until after the examination of 
witnesses was concluded. The lady readily as- 
sented to the proposition of his honour, and the 
witnesses for the Commonwealth were called 
to stand. By their testimony it appeared that, 
some months ago, information reached his honour 
the mayor, Simon S. Stubbs, Esq., of a school for 
the education of blacks being in successful 
operation in the city of Norfolk, under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Douglas. A warrant was im- 
mediately issued, with directions to the officers to 
bring all parties concerned before him, in order 
that the matter might be investigated. Upon 
repairing to the residence of Mrs. Douglas, the 
officers found some eighteen or twenty youthful 
descendants of Ham engaged in literary pursuits, 
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all of whom, with their teachers, Mrs. Douglas 
and her daughter, were taken into custedy and 
carried to the mayor’s office. After a full inves- 
tigation of the matter, his honour decided to 
dismiss the complaint in order that a grand jury 
might have an opportunity of giving it conside- 
ration. At the meeting of the — jury a true 
bill was found ion _ ouglas and her 
daughter, but the latter i iously 
to New York, process could oy served ~~ 
her. On the part of the defence the lady examined 
several prominent and respectable gentlemen, 
members of the church, for the of shew- 
ing that the practice of teaching had been 
sanctified by the customs of the members of the 
different churches in the eity, in having Sunday- 
schools exclusively for that purpose. It did not 
appear, from the evidence of any of the gentlemen 
called upon by Mrs. Douglas, that they had ac- 
tually seen negroes taught from books in any 
of the Sunday-schools of the city; but the fact 
as stated by them, that nearly all the negroes at- 
tending the Sunday-sckools could read, gave rise 
to a violent suspicion that many of the ladies and 
tlemen of our city, ing in the higher cir- 
ps of society, had been guilty of as nae a 
violation of the law as could be imputed to Mrs, 
Douglas and her daughter. 

At the conelusion of the evidence the attorney 
for the Commonwealth kindly gave way for Mrs. 
Douglas to continue her to the jury, which 
was done on the part of that lady in a manner 
that would have reflected credit on Miss Lucy 
Stone, or any other member of the “ strong- 
minded” sisterhood. She disdained to deny the 
charge preferred against her, or to shirk the re- 
Frage ras! in any way whatever, but gloried in 
the philanthropic duties in which she had been 

. She denied, however, any knowledge of 
the existing laws upon the subject, and confi- 
dently expected that the jury would not pro- 
nounce her guilty for having committed no other 
offence than that of being betrayed into error, if 
such it was, by what she had deemed distinguished 

Having concluded her address, she 


Sciisldien in thath. aah as cenann eee 


concluded by the attorney for the Commonwealth. 
As usual, the jury could not agree, and were ad- 
journed over till next morning. 

The Jury on re-assembling found the defendant 
guilty, and fined her one dollar. The judge, in pass- 
ing sentence according to the statute, condemned 
her to imprisonment for six months.-- NorfolkNews 
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Price One SHILLING. 
Preparing for Press, 
SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA. 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW. 





THIS narrative will present a faithful pic- 
ture of slave life on the Cotton, Tobacco, 
and Rice Plantations of the South. It will 
also embrace some interesting details relating 
to the internal Slave-Trade, and to the sys- 
tem of Negro stealing, with minute particu- 
lars of the Slave Auctions and Slave-pens of 
Virginia, New Orleans, &c. After three un- 
successful attempts, the subject of this narra- 
tive effected his escape, having endured many 
ears of suffering, under various masters, and 
en twice «willed away,” and three times 
sold. The object of publishing this account 
of his life, sufferings, adventures, and escape, 
—apart from that of diffusing information— 
is to raise a sum sufficient to enable him to 
settle either on the West Coast of Africa, or 
in one of the West-India islands, to cultivate 
cotton, and to prove, in his own person, that 
it can be produced so as to remunerate those 
who raise it. He proposes to labour with his 
own hands, and is only anxious to render 
himself independent by that labour, and to 
demonstrate that, under a proper stimulus 
to exertion, the Negro is as capable of self- 
exertion, and of elevating himself, as his 
more favoured white brother. 
Due notice of its appearance will be given. 
Orders for it may be addressed to the Editor, 
No. 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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